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If you believe in these signs... 
“a _— 





GOT A HANKERING for that rare ‘“‘just “ROLLER FREIGHT” WHISKS alon » at a passen- EGGS, FLOWERS, FURNITURE — anything 
] yicked” flavor in the oranges, melons and ger train clip because Timken tapered fragile —will arrive in better con lition 
a a fruits and vegetables you buy? Then roller bearings remove all speed restrictions with “Roller Freight”. No jolts or jars 
you'll look forward to the day when per- due to bearings. Yes. “rush” and “Roller because Timken bearings reduce starting 
ishab les get a fast, smooth ride to market Freight” go together like ham and eggs. resistance a whopping 88%. So if you 
via “Roller Freight”. And “speaking of eggs .. believe in speed and smoothness... 


you believe in “Roller Freight” 
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“ROLLER FREIGHT” is being hailed as the drastic cuts in winter freight tonnage. 
4 next great step in railroading! With it 

will come faster and more dependable de- 
livery of the things we eat, wear and use. 


Already two great railroads are taking 
the next great step in railroading by 
going “Roller Freight” on a large scale. 


When railroad cars—and locomotives 1000 Timken-equipped hopper cars for 
too—are equipped with modern Timken one: 800 Timken-equipped livestock 
bearings they can do far more work dispatch cars for the other. 


than cars on old-style friction bei arings 

“Roller F reight”’ gets to where it’s going 
faster. It spends more time on the rails. 
less time laid up for repairs. 


Timken bearings are first choice for 
the tough jobs because they take any 
combination of radial and thrust loads. 
Whether you build freight cars or com- 


Maintenance costs are cut with bines, machine tools or automobiles, 
“Roller Freight”? because Timken bear- make sure the trade-mark “Timken”? is 
ings provide a gliding ride, reducing on the bearings. The Timken Roller 
wear on draft gears, wheels, snubbers Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
and other freight car parts,“Hot boxes” Cable address, “TIMROSCO” ‘Tape red 
are eliminated Fuel consumption is Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, 
reduced. And there’s no need for Removable Rock Bits. 
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NOT JUST A BALL ©) NOT JUST A ROLLER © THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL | a) AND THRUST —-(])~- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION i) 
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‘“Let’s look at the record” 


That’s the American way of doing things — dealing in 
honest facts, with all the cards above the table. Well, 
here are the facts: 


I 


The workman decides his real wage by 
his production. 


The chart below, which shows what has actually 
happened, proves that as production increases, the 
real wages of workers go up in direct proportion. 
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(Reproduced from Dun’s Review, April, 1947) 


Costs have increased more than prices. 


From 1939 through 1947, hourly earnings in all 
manufacturing plants increased 100%, cost of 
living increased 68%. 


(Source: “The Handbook of Basic Economic Statis- 
tics, 1948”, published by Govt. Statistics Bureau.) 


Workers benefited more than owners. 


From 1939 through 1947, total wages and salaries 
including overtime in America increased 178%. 
Dividends in the same period (the wages of the 
money which made jobs possible) increased 
only 79%. 


(Source: “The Handbook of Basic Economic Statis- 
tics, 1948”, published by Govt. Statistics Bureau.) 


4 Prices are determined by labor cost. 
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{Reproduced from Dun’s Review, April, 1947) 


Cost of government is greatest increase. 


From 1939 through 1947, the cost of government 
—that is, federal taxes—went up 1060%. 


(Source: U.S. Treasury and 
Department of Commerce.) 


There’s nothing hopeless in these figures—but there 
is a warning. It is that we'd all better quit dealing in 
half-truths, and get back quickly to hard facts — 
and hard work. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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REPRODUCTION OF AN 


IMPORTANT MESSAGE PUBLISHED 





Our Policy on 


PONTIAC 


Deliveries and Prices 


Despite the fact that Pontiac has built over a half- 
million cars since the resumption of production 
after the war, demand still exceeds supply. In the 
face of this production record, those who place 
orders now will still experience some delay in 
delivery. If you are among the many people who 


WE WANT YOUR ORDER 


And the sooner you place it, the sooner you will get 


delivery. So if you want a Pontiac, order it now. 


WE WILL ESTIMATE DELIVERY DATE 


Due to conditions beyond our control, we cannot 
give you an exact date of delivery. But based on 
anticipated future shipments from the factory, we 
will, when you place your order, give you an honest 
estimate of when you may expect your car. Such 
estimates will be reviewed any time on request. 


ORDERS FILLED BY PRIORITY 


A definite proportion of the cars we receive from the 
factory is set aside for preferential delivery to users 
whose work is in the public welfare and to others 
with certain occupational requirements. Otherwise, 
all orders will be filled on the basis of the time when 


they are received. 


feel that Pontiac represents an outstanding value— 
and wish to order a Pontiac for future delivery 
—you will be interested in the following policy on 
retail distribution which we, as Pontiac dealers, 
will observe: 


YOU PAY FACTORY-SUGGESTED PRICE 


Due to changing economic conditions, we cannot, 
when you place your order, tell you exactly how 
much the car will cost when delivered in the future, 
But, at the time of delivery you will be charged only 
the factory suggested price on your model—which 
will be shown in a published list of local prices 


YOU SPECIFY ACCESSORIES 


While most of our customers order their cars equipped 
with accessories, we do not force accessories as a 
condition of sale. You specify what accessories you 
want when ordering your car, and these are the ones 
(and the only ones) it will carry when delivered. 
Some items may be lacking due to current shortages; 
but none will be added. 


REGARDING TRADE-INS 


Naturally, if you have a car to trade, we would like 
to have it in order to take care of our regular used 
car customers. Our appraisals are fair, based on 
current conditions. But if you do not have a car to 
turn in, we still want your order and will accept it for 
delivery based on the conditions outlined above. 
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Since this is our “home town”, our business and its 
jure is based on our good relations with the 
people of this community. We are most happy that 
s many people here—as all over the country— 
have made Pontiac their number one choice as a 


new Car. 


ny PONTIAC DEALERS THROUGHOUT AMERICA*... 








Nothing pleases us more than to turn over the keys 
of a new Pontiac to one of the many people whose 
orders we have, because we know they have chosen 
well—for Pontiac is always a thoroughly good car, 
and a thoroughly good value, this year, next year, 


any year. 








Torpedo Models 
6 Cyl. 8 Cyl. 
Business Coupe . $1500 $1548 
Sport Coupe . . 1552 1599 


De Luxe 
Sport Coupe . IG64I1 1689 


2-Door Sedan. . 1583 1630 
Sedan Coupe . . 1614 1661 


De Luxe 
Sedan Coupe . 1704 175 


4-Door Sedan. . 1641 1689 


De Luxe 
4-Door Sedan . I731 1778 


De Luxe 
Convertible - 2025 2072 
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*This advertisement carried local delivered prices 


current in each community in which the ad appeared. 


RETAIL DELIVERED PRICES IN PONTIAC. MICHIGAN* 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT at no extra cost includes: Spare tire, tube and wheel; bumpers and bumper 
guards; metal spring covers; dual windshield wipers; dual tail lamps; dual horns; dual sun visors; 
permanent oil cleaner; cigar lighter; ash receivers; dual carburetor (8-cyl. models); automatic dome 
light and outside lock on both front doors. DE LUXE EQUIPMENT includes, in addition to above: 
Two-tone broadcloth, button type upholstery; de luxe steering wheel; electric clock; chrome front fender 
mouldings; stainless steel rear fender gravel guards; chrome plated wheel discs (except station wagon). 


Streamliner Models 
6 Cyl. 8 Cyl. 


Sedan Coupe . . SIG77 S1724 





De Luxe 
Sedan Coupe . 1766 1814 


4-Door Sedan. . 1727 1775 


De Luxe 
4-Door Sedan . 1817 1864 


Station Wagon . 2364 2412 


De Luxe 
Station Wagon 2442 24190 


The foregoing are factory-suggested local delivered 
prices for each of the 15 models available. Acces- 
sories, optional equipment, license, State and local 
taxes—extra. Prices are subject to change without | 
notice. | 
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MOTOR DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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G:0:P.. VICTORY GCHANCGES......:. P..13 
Democrats are gloomy. Republicans are 
confident. One poll taker has indicated a 
G.O.P. victory is practically a sure thing. 
Back of such certainty lie these facts: 
Democrats are split. They lack campaign 
money. Public shows a mood for change. 


DRAG OF COSTLY HOUSEG.......... PRS 
Market for houses shows signs of sagging 
because so many expensive houses have 
been put up. Builders face the problem 
of shifting to less expensive construction. 
Buyers face the task of finding homes 
they can afford. Borrowers face the pos- 
sibility of tighter money. 


WORKERS’ INFLATION GAINS......P. 19 
Rising prices since 1939 have hit hard at 
the buying power of workers. But rising 
wages of most workers have kept pace 
with higher prices. This article tells who 
is hurt and who is helped by inflation. 


WEST COAST CROWDING............ P. 20 
Schools, houses, prisons and_ hospitals 
are jammed, Water supply, power and 
jobs are scarce. It’s a problem of too 
many people. Fastest-growing section of 
the United States now must find a w ay 
to handle the throngs, must find enough 
jobs and facilities for all. 


POLIO: FACTS VS. FEARG.............. P.22 
Infantile paralysis, the nightmare of 
many parents, is not the killer many per- 
sons have supposed, Threat to small chil- 
dren seems to be lessening. Rheumatic 
fever is a more dangerous disease. Here 
is an article giving the statistics behind 
the current polio scare. 


RISING RESISTANCE TO SOVIET....P. 24 
Behind the Iron Curtain, opposition to 
Russia is growing. Splits in Yugoslavia 
and Poland are out in the open. Czecho- 
slovakia is in ferment. Communists are 
answering with strong-arm tactics. 


News within the News 





COST OF INDIES’ UNREST............P. 26 
Postwar world is losing many materials 
because of threats of war in the East In- 
dies. Exports of rubber, tin, petroleum, 
copra—materials still badly needed—are 
blocked by unrest. This article reports on 
the U.S. interest in islands on the other 
side of the world. 


GREEK NEED FOR MORE CASH......P. 28 
The $744,000,000 U.S. has spent in 
Greece is only a beginning. Greece still 
needs U.S. money. A progress report by 
the American mission to Greece, due this 
month, will show great improvement in 
that country, but much remains to be 
done. 


JAPANESE EDITOR’S VIEWG.......... P. 38 
Atomic bomb was unnecessary. The Jap- 
anese already were defeated and they 
knew it. Now they fear the growth of 
Communism and the spread of inflation. 
They want the help of the U. S., the very 
nation that defeated them and blew their 
cities apart. This is the analysis of Bun- 
shiro Suzuki, Japanese editor interviewed 
by U.S. News & World Report editors. 
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Today, Long Distance calls go through in 
about two minutes on the average. Now 
and then there are delays, but we’re 
handling nine out of ten calls while you 


hold the line. 


We've added many new circuits and 
switchboards and more are coming along. 


Our operators know their job. 


Our aim is to put your out-of-town calls 
through faster than ever before. And we’re 


working hard to do it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 












More people drive 


CHEVROLETS 


than any other make of car 





From every angle— beautiful / 


PcHEVROLETY Again in 1948, Chevrolet is America’s 
y favorite motor car. More people buy it, and 


more people drive it than any other make, because it 


CHEVROLET 


gives more value! You'll find this 100% true, and the very 
-and ONLY Chevrolet- 


, fact that CHEVROLET AND ONLY CHEVROLET IS FIRST 
IS FIRST ° in popular demand —this year and for the total 17-year 
period, 1931 to date —is your assurance that it’s the one 


car offering BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST PRICES! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Presidential campaign is to be more of a sham battle than a real contest. 

Governor Dewey appears headed for White House by landslide electoral vote. 

President Truman has little strength anywhere. Even the South is breaking. 

Political trends suggest that it's almost all over except for counting the 
ballots in November. One polling expert even thinks more polls are useless. A 
more detailed analysis of the election outlock is given on page 13. 








The campaign, however, is to be vigorous, one of the most vigorous in years. 
Mr. Truman is to travel more, speak more than any other candidate ever has. 
Mr. Dewey will almost match him, regardless of the advantage he now holds. 
But the issues to be discussed promise to be mostly camouflage--cost of 
living, Taft-Hartley labor law, Communists in Government. Neither party would 
change the labor laws much, neither wants any Severe price drop. Communists or 
Communist sympathizers still remaining in Government are extremely few. 





Real political struggle is to be over control of the U.S. Senate. 
Republican control of the Senate is narrowly held, 51 to 45. And, by a po- 
litical accident this year, Republicans face close contests for the Senate in 
five States--Oklahoma, West Virginia, Kentucky, Wyoming, Minnesota. 
Democrats could organize the Senate by winning four of these contests. But 
they also must hold Montana, New Mexico, Colorado, Rhode Island and Tennessee. 
Presidential campaign politics will be aimed at Senate elections in these 
States. A Dewey landslide of the proportions now indicated, however, would 
seem to give the Republican Party a wide edge in congressional elections, too. 





Foreign issues probably won't wait for the U.S. election returns. 

Grave problems in foreign affairs are popping up all over Europe. 

France, with wobbly governments, threatens to upset all Western Europe. 

Germany is a bone of contention between the U.S. and Russia, and between the 
U.S. and France and Britain. U.S. policy on Germany still is cloudy. 

Marshall Plan still acts as only a stopgap, not a recovery operation. 

Fact is that U.S. diplomatic policy in Europe continues to be a defensive 
policy, a sort of rear-guard action to keep things from falling apart. The 
initiative won by the Marshall Plan appears to be wearing out in bickering. 








A hot war--open conflict--does not appear as an immediate threat. 

“Cold war"--between Russia and the West, however, is growing warmer in Berlin. 

Russia now has the initiative in Germany. Soviets are capitalizing on the 
disturbed situation in France. They will reopen the Mediterranean question in 
arguments over Italian colonies. As developments are shaping up, the U.S. will 
be forced into some firm policy decisions before the Administration can change. 





The U.S. boom is not likely to be affected by politics or foreign affairs. 

The boom gives every sign of running through this year and into 1949. There 
are no indications of any major weakness in the period just ahead. 

Business investment continues at the record level established early in 1948. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Construction is making new records. It was at an all-time high in August, 
Factory production, over all, remains remarkably stable at a high level. 
More people are employed than ever before. July employment set a record. 
With heavy industries operating near capacity to fill orders from business 
firms as well as individuals, and with the construction industry fully occupied, 
general business activity always is high. And there's no sign yet of a letdown, 











Trade is responding to this activity by hitting new highs in dollar volume, 

Consumer spending now exceeds $175,000,000,000 a year. A year ago, this 
type of spending was $164,800,000,000. In 1939 it was only $67,500,000,000. 

Consumer income appears to be keeping pace with the rise in spending. 

Wage and salary payments went up in July, despite the vacation period. 

Farm income is expected to be about as high this year as last year, de- 
spite the drop in commodity prices. Bumper crops will offset the lower prices. 

All the "economic indicators" watched closely by the Council of Economic 
Advisers point upward. And “real income"--what people can get for their money-- 
is found to be as large now as it was a year ago. No pinch yet. 














The course of the boom, in fact, is leading some business analysts to the 
conclusion that this postwar spree may not lead to a crackup, or to a severe 
downward adjustment. The idea seems to be growing that the country can adjust 
to a fairly stable, high level of activity, rather painlessly. 

Maybe ‘it's well to point out that such ideas in the past preceded letdowns. 


The boom is not to get much interference from a Dewey Administration. If 
elected, Mr. Dewey would be expected to follow this line: 

Interest rates may be allowed to rise a bit, but not enough to complicate 
the policy of the Treasury in keeping down the cost of carrying public debt. 

Government bonds may be allowed to decline a few points in price, but the 
Federal Reserve System would be expected to maintain supports at some level. 

Debt retirement will be approved, but not at the cost of very hirh taxes. 

Government spending will get critical attention, but Republican policy will 
not abandon the Marshall Plan or cut deeply into defense appropriations. 

Basic money policy will be to regard the inflation as something that the 
Republicans inherited, a problem that cannot be solved by drastic action. Few 
risks of upsetting the boom will be taken. Also, only orthodox measures are to 
be expected under Dewey. No such proposals as special bank reserves. 














Government budget, in fact, will be a major headache for Republicans. 
Defense outlay is almost certain to rise. It may reach $20,000,000,000 in 
year starting next July 1, against $14,000,000,000 for the current period. 
Defense costs are not to be challenged at this time by any Administration. 
Furthermore, the outlook is that Mr. Dewey, if he wins, will be in the un- 
avoidable situation of having to work with Mr. Truman's budget. The budget is 
prepared well in advance and cannot easily be altered by a new President. 








Tax policy is inevitably intertwined with budget policy. Chances are that 
there will be very little room in the budget for any tax cuts in 1949. 

Tax boosts in 1950 are something for taxpayers to worry about. If defense 
and foreign-aid costs continue high, which is likely, tax rates may be forced up. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. =-- The Editors 
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Do you have aV.P. 


in charge of losing money? 





















Not by that title, of course. But is it possible 
that someone who thinks he’s saving money 
for you may actually be /osing it for you? 


Someone, for example, who fails to see that 
modern machines and methods are just as 
important—and just as profitable—in the 
office as they are in the plant? Someone who 
doesn’t realize that obsolete equipment and 
procedures are at the bottom of excessive 
overtime costs, delayed reports and statistics, 
and rising office expenses in general? Some- 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs 





one who thinks “temporary” help is a per- 
manent solution to your problems? 


Now’s the time to recognize that you can 
make important and Jasting reductions in figur- 
ing and accounting costs only by bringing 
your office-up to your plant in mechanized 
efficiency. 


Your Burroughs representative is at your 
service. Call him today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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WHY DO SO MANY 


FIRMS LOCATE IN 


INDIANA? 


@ It’s no accident that a list of corporations | 
manufacturing in Indiana includes some | 
of America’s biggest and most respected, | 
the “blue chips’ of our national industry. | 

Of course, there is Indiana’s nearness to | 
markets and materials... her large supply | 


of willing and intelligent labor . . . her 
freedom from bonded indebtedness, which 
places no present or future penalty on 
enterprise. 

But there’s another point well worth 
thinking about. Indiana is simply chock- 
full of small plants making vital parts for 
national manufacturers. These small pros- 
perous concerns, besides helping to stabi- 
lize the state’s prosperity, produce just 
what the “blue chips” need—right here in 
Indiana. 

Get all the facts about Indiana... 
write for the free booklet. 


INDIANA... YOUR LOGICAL 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


%& ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET giving every fact 
you'll want, sent prompt- 
ly and without obliga- 
tion. 








INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . . DEPT. U-39 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The March of the News 


Politics. Voters in the Far West and the 
farm belt are to get a close-up of presi- 
dential candidates as the campaign enters 
its second round . . . President Truman is 
filling in the details of a stump trip that 
will take him to the Pacific Coast .. . He 
is calling the race the “most important 
campaign since the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates.” 

Governor Dewey, working on a major 
speech for Des Moines, is letting the 
word get around that he wants to keep 
his side of the campaign impersonal . . 
He indicates he won't talk back to the 
Democrats . . . But that rule probably 
won't hold for other Republican speakers. 

Henry Wallace, egg spattered and 
booed, is heading into his Northern cam- 
paign without the support of any big 
labor group . . . His last chance for a 
major endorsement from labor wilted 
when the Electrical Workers Union de- 
cided not to take sides in the presidential 
race... Senator Alben Barkley, President 


RUSSIA’‘S SOKOLOVSKY 


Truman’s running mate, will go into cam- 
paign action as soon as he returns from 
a meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rome. 


Battle of Berlin. Kidnapings, gunfire, 
rioting in Berlin obscure one big fact: 
Allied commanders, Marshal Sokolovsky 
for Russia, Generals Clay, Robertson and 
Koenig tor the U. S., Britain and France, 
are still talking, still hope to work out a 
settlement .. . But the Berlin crisis stays 
hot . . . It is prompting President Tru- 
man to call the National Security Council 
into emergency session Germans, 
caught up in the struggle, ponder the 
words of Pope Pius XII that they must 
be ready to fight “to the last drop of 
blood” for religious freedom. 


World affairs. Trygve Lie, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, sets the 
stage for this month’s meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by accepting the keys to 
the Palais de Chaillot in Paris . . . That 
is where the delegates will meet . . . The 
new Queen of the Netherlands, Juliana, 
is turning away from the pageantry of 


her investiture to take up the troubl 
affairs of the Empire. 

British coal mines are operating at, 
profit in this second year of Governmes 
ownership . . . Jacob M. Lomakin, fh 
expelled Russian consul in New York why 
is heading home to Moscow, visited th 
Russian Embassy in Sweden to showg 
porters that his Government still liky 
him. 

Another outbreak of fighting betwee 
Jews and Arabs around Jerusalem meay 
more trouble for the United Nations an 
its cease-fire order . . . Talk for a genep 
election in France is growing stronger... 
New Government, once set up, still ha 
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BRITAIN’S ROBERTSON 
Between riots . . . words 


to find a way out of France's economi 
troubles . British scientist Cabot S. 
Bull is out of the Government’s atomic 
research work . . . The charge: Con- 
munism .. . Belgian scientists are oppos- 
ing the idea of Congress’s investigating 
astronomical research at the site of Bel 
gian Congo uranium deposits. 


The nation. U.S. Air Force plans soo 
to send an American bomber on a 10,00: 
mile nonstop flight with a  10,000-b. 
bomb load . . . The Buffalo Symphon' 
Orchestra is offering a baby-sitter service 
to buyers of season tickets . . . Telephone 
Workers Union is ready to walk out and 
tie up long-distance service unless it cal 
settle its wage demands . . . Beef hits $41 
a hundred pounds at Omaha, the highest 
price in U.S. history. 
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Fingering the ‘‘keyboard’’ of this switch 
panel, one man controls the flow of coal being 
washed, graded, and poured into waiting railroad 
cars at a modern mine preparation plant. 

Yes, aboveground as well as below, mechanical 
power replaces human muscle in America’s pro- 
gressive mines. Machinery makes the job easier, 
safer, and more productive. In fact, the American 
coal miner now produces more tons per day by 
far than the miner of any other nation. 

To continue this production record and meet in- 
creasing demands for coal, the industry will have 
to spend over half a billion dollars in the next 
three years alone in improving existing mines and 
opening new ones. This is over and above the in- 
creasing day-to-day costs of mine operation—and 
a large part must come out of earnings. 


TUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS 






Only by such expenditures for new machines can 


the coal industry pay its workers the average 


weekly wage which now is the highest of any 
major industry. Only by such expenditures for 
opening new mines can it assure adequate future 
production of high quality coals. And only by 
such expenditures for new mining methods can it 
reduce costs that are reflected in the price of coal. 

Adequate earnings plowed back into the busi- 
ness will help make possible an even greater 
supply of coal at reasonable prices—to the benefit 
of the nation and the coal industry alike. 


BITUMINOUS &» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DepaRTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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“Hm-m-m...$0 
Mrs. Blandings 
Builds a Dream 
Kitchen...eh?” 


Hm-m-m. After learning the hard way 
how to build a house.I'm glad Mrs. Bland- 





ings took over the job of planning the 
kitchen. Let's see how she made out... 





7 Mr. Blandings: Well, tell me where your metallic 


“Friend” is in this contraption? 


Mrs. Blandings: That’s not a contraption, Stupid . . . that’s 
a clothes washer. It will keep your precious shirts so 
white they'll make you look like you’ve been under a 
sun lamp! And never a rust stain. 

Mr. B: But where does our “Friend” come in? 

Mrs. B: The Nickel is in the basement ...in the Monel 
water heater tank. Monel is rust-proof, you know... 
keeps the water so clean and free of rust you can drink it. 


Mr.B: Well, let’s drink a glass to your ‘invisible crony! 








/ ® Mr. Blandings: Hello, Dear, what are 
you dreaming up for dinner in this bright 
little workshop? 

Mrs. Blandings: See for yourself, Nosey. But 
the best part of the dream is the way my 
“Unseen Friend” \ends a hand. 


Mr.B: Your “Unseen Friend?” Who do 
you mean... anybody I know? 





















3 @ Mr. Blandings: What’s this, Dear... 


a spare bathtub? 


Mrs. Blandings: Silly!...that’s the electric 
dishwasher...and will you be glad next 
time I want you to dry the dishes! 
Because, after they’re washed clean with 
really hot water, they dry themselves... 
while you read your paper. 

Mr.B: And I suppose our “Unseen Friend” 
Nickel is ready to leap into action at the 
drop of a plate. But, tell me, why do they 
call it "Your Unseen Friend’? 

Mrs.B: Because it lends a friendly hand 
in so many things we use every day. 


“att, Nickel 


TRADE MARK 
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Cary Grant and Myrna Loy as Mr. and Mrs. Blandings in R.K.0) 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House —a@ Selznick releay 





Mrs.B: Of course it is. Our “Unseey 
Friend” is Nickel—the wonderful metd 
that’s in these shining Stainless Steel pots 
and pans... and in the Inconel cooking 
surfaces of the electric range. 
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Mr.B: Well, “live and learn,” | always Bhadk yy 


... Will wonders never cease? 


Mrs.B: Not with our “Friend” around §° WOY 
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Write for your free copy of the intere t Henry 
ing booklet, “Metal Headaches I'll Neva anay from 
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Dewey victory seems almost 
efain, the way things stond 
nw. Some experts say it's all 
oer but counting the votes. 

President Truman, in his cam- 
paign, is up against splintered 









vided labor, a scarcity of cash. 

Campaign speakers do not 
mention these things. Problem, 
fra Truman victory, is to bring 
back wandering Democrats, find 
away to reverse “time for a 
change’ mood of the nation’s in- 
dependent voters. 
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Ways Say 


around, 


The presidential campaign is being 
witten off already by many observers 
aa Republican victory. The big ques- 
tion in their minds is whether it will 
bea landslide that brings Thomas E. 
Dewey into the White House. 

Democrats disagree with this point of 
view. Republicans are trying to spur 
workers to keep them from being 












South, Henry Wallace fans, di- 


MR. DEWEY’S VICTORY CHANCES: 
WHY REPUBLICANS ARE CONFIDENT — 


Uphill Battle Ahead 


may take only a handful of electoral votes 
—perhaps only those of Mississippi and 
Alabama—away from Mr. Truman in the 
South, it greatly increases prospects that 
Republicans may win four other Southern 
States. Mr. Truman cannot afford the loss 
of-Southern electoral votes. 

Lack of money for campaign purposes 
is handicapping the Democrats. Repub- 
licans have plenty of money. But the 
breaks in the Democratic Party have cut 
away sources of campaign funds from Mr. 
Truman both in the North and South. 

A crack-up of city machines trims 
Mr. Truman’s chances in such places as 
Chicago, Jersey City and New York. 

The labor vote is being divided three 
ways, among Mr. Truman, Mr. Dewey 
and Wallace. And labor, in its top 
brackets, is more interested in changing 
the make-up of Congress than it is in 
electing a President. 

The wish for a political change, in- 
tangible but powerful, also stands against 
Mr. Truman. 

The campaign issues are being pro- 
jected against this background. For the 
Democrats, the background is depressing. 
Republicans are cheered by it. But, in the 
meantime, the debate goes forward, in 





for Divided Democrats 






spite of the fact that pollsters say that few 
votes are changed by campaigning. Mr. 
Dewey now leads Mr. Truman by a dozen 
percentage points in some polls. Elmo 
Roper, public-opinion analyst, has an- 
nounced that he will make no more regular 
reports of polls on the progress of the cam- 
paign. He says a Dewey victory is certain. 

At the outset of the campaign, Mr. Tru- 
man journeyed to Michigan to make a 
series of talks. He took with him his 
daughter, Margaret, whom he calls a 
major campaign asset. Various Cabinet 
officers joined in the President’s Labér 
Day onslaught upon Republicans. Harold 
E. Stassen, one of Mr. Dewey’s op- 
ponents in the race for the presidential 
nomination, led off in replying for the 
Republican side. His speech reflected the 
point of view of Mr. Dewey. 

In the volleying, the issues touched 
upon showed these stands by the two 
major-party candidates: 

Labor. Mr. Truman: If G.O.P. reac- 
tionaries get complete control of Govern- 
ment, labor’s position will be greatly 
weakened, endangering wages and living 
standards. Republicans plan stronger 
measures against labor. The Taft-Hartley 
Act should be repealed. 

Mr. Dewey: Labor has fared bet- 





werconfident. Mr. Dewey is going 
tomake long and expensive trips. 
Mr. Truman will tour the country 
in his uphill fight for election. But, 
een before the issues are debated, 
forecasters are predicting the result 
of the voting, six weeks hence. 
This gloomy forecast for the 
Democrats grows more out of the 
fiswes in their party than out of 
ay strong points the Republicans 
lave developed in their 16 years 
wt of power. Major items on the 
lit of reasons look like this: 
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ni Henry A. Wallace’s break 
XY The. from the Democratic Party. 

is will take from 2 to 4 per cent 
WY, Uk ifthe votes that Mr. Truman might 


otherwise get in Northern industrial 
ues. In no important Northern 
‘ute can he afford to lose that 
many votes and still hope to: win. 








ter under the Taft-Hartley law than 
under Mr. Truman’s postwar labor 
policy. Most Democrats in Congress 
voted for the law. Only certain 
changes are needed—not repeal. 

Inflation. Mr. Truman: Repub- 
licans have failed to protect the 
consumer. 

Mr. Dewey: The President set off 
inflation by releasing wartime con- 
trols in 1945 and now is trying to 
blame it on the Republicans. 

Depression. Mr. Truman: A 
boom-and-bust sequence is an ex- 
ceedingly real possibility if Repub- 
licans come in. 

Mr. Dewey: Republicans will 
prevent any sudden deflation. 

Housing. Mr. Truman: Republi- 
can leaders refused to let the House 
act on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill. 








The States’ Rights revolt by 
Southem Democrats. While this 
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—Canfield in Newark Evening News 


‘THE KICKOFF’ 


Mr. Dewey: Confusion and bun- 
gling over housing started when the 
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HENRY WALLACE 


Democrats were in complete control of 
the Government. The Dewey record in 
New York shows his desire and ability to 
act on this vital problem. 

Communism. Mr. Truman: The con- 
gressional hearings are a red herring. 

Mr. Dewey: The President should help, 
instead of hinder, the hearings. 

These positions are being outlined 
either by the candidates themselves or 
by spokesmen for them. Mr. Dewey will 
not swing actively into the campaign until 
September 20 when he starts his Western 
trip. In the meantime, the Republican 
candidate’s view is being reflected in 
speeches by Mr. Stassen and other G.O.P. 
spokesmen. Mr. Truman is speaking for 
himself and through Cabinet officers. 

The city vote. In spite of the vigor 
with which speakers are flinging words at 
each other, the outcome of the election 
is being shaped by outside forces, little 
affected by words. Not much that can be 
said will alter the effect Mr. Wallace is 
having on the big-city vote. And the big 
cities can swing an election. 

In 10 States, with 250 of the 266 elec- 
toral votes that are needed to win, the 
big-city vote decides which party is to 
get the States’ electoral votes. The big 
cities can swing New York, California, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, _ Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin and 
Maryland. And it is in the big cities that 
Henry A. Wallace is strongest. 

This shows up clearly in one of Dr. 
George Gallup’s polls. He found that Mr. 
Wallace, in an election held now, would 
get 27 per cent of the vote in New York 
City. But, in upstate New York, Mr. Wal- 
lace would get only 4 per cent of the vote. 
In the last three presidential elections, the 
cities have been the- Democratic strong 
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. .. politicians must reckon with an intangible but powerful wish for a change 


points. That was where Franklin D. 
Roosevelt won his elections. Republicans 
ran best in rural and suburban areas, 
where the bulk of their strength still lies. 

Now the grip of the regular Democrats 
upon the cities is weakening. Not only 
are they suffering from the inroads made 
by Mr. Wallace’s Progressives, but also 
the big-city Democratic machines in New 
York, Kansas City, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago are badly crippled. The Republicans 
are fully aware of this situation and are 
trying to make certain that it is not al- 
tered in favor of the Democrats. 

Republican help is being given 
quietly—and locally—to Progressives and 
States’ Rights Democrats alike, in their 
drives to get on the ballot in various 
States. The theory is that the more votes 
collected by these two offshoots from the 
Democratic Party, the more certain js 
Mr. Dewey to win. 

In Missouri, the Secretary of State or- 
dered a check made of the number of 
Republicans who, after voting in their 
own primary, had signed a petition to 
help get Mr. Wallace on the ballot. A 
considerable number of such signers was 
found in St. Louis County. 

And, in Indiana, the petition forms on 
which signatures were obtained to put 
Governors J. Strom Thurmond and Field- 
ing L. Wright, the States’ Rights nomi- 
nees for President and Vice President, on 
the ballot were printed in the Republican 
State headquarters. H. Clark Springer, 
the Republican State Chairman, said he 
did not know that the printing had been 
done until after the forms were finished. 
He said it had been done as a courtesy. 

Curiously enough, where the Wallace 
vote will shear away ballots from Mr. 
Truman in the cities, the States’ Righters 
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THOMAS DEWEY 





































will clip his totals in the rural area 
Polls indicate that the States’ Richts ticke 
will get about 14 per cent of the Southen 
vote if it gets on the ballot. The onl 
States they have any fairly clear assuran 
of getting are Alabama and Mississippi 
with 20 electoral votes, plus possibly lt 
votes from Louisiana and 8 from South 
Carolina. 

But, if the States’ Righters get on the 
ticket in North Carolina, Florida, Tennes. 
see and Virginia, the 45 electoral votes of 
these States may be ripped away fron 
Mr. Truman. But they probably would 
go to Mr. Dewey instead of to Mr. Thur 
mond. Republicans have a strong backlog 
of votes in these four States, and the l4 
per cent captured by the States’ Righter 
plus the apathy for Mr. Truman, might 
give these States the push that wa 
needed to turn them to Mr. Dewey. Al 
ready there are assurances that the States 
Righters will be on the ticket in Nott 
Carolina and Florida. 

The net result of the factors that ae 
operating against Mr. Truman is causing 
many observers to concede the election ti 
Mr. Dewey before the votes are cast. 

In addition to the drive of State 
Righters and Progressives, on the righ 
and left, Mr. Truman is plagued by: 
lack of funds. And labor organizations 
which are rounding up money for the bt 
tle, are more interested in electing liber 
Congressmen than they are in electing 
Mr. Truman. This wish for a more liber! 
Congress is prompting bitter outbursts} 
labor against Mr. Wallace. Labor thinks 
Progressive candidates wil! divide the 
liberal vote and help elect conservatives 

With these influences running agalls 
him, Mr. Truman has a long, uphill fight 
if he hopes to stay in the White Hous. 
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—_ WS. News & World Report 


COSTLY HOUSES AS DRAG ON BOOM 






Market for houses shows signs 
of filling up, at present prices. 
High-priced mew houses find 
grong buyer resistance. 

Building boom is taking edge 
of demand in more and more 
places. Number of high-cost 
houses built passed all expecta- 
tions. 

Big problem now for builders 
isto switch over to lower-priced 
houses in face of rising costs. 
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| ares fF The housing boom is breaking all 
its ticket records for volume of new houses built 
southern f and sold. But signs that the market is 
he onl beginning to sag are noted by builders 
ssurant ® nd Government housing officials. 
— Significant facts and figures from 
sibly . latest reports show the trend ahead: 
a Building activity has been greater 
than expected. About 560,000 dwelling 
t on the wits were started in first seven months 
Temes of 1948, according to estimates just re- 
Votes 01 ised upward. That is a pace exceeding 
- ir theprevious record, set in 1925. 
y WOU Higher-priced houses comprise a 
fr. Thur greater share of total new houses than 
backlog early forecasts indicated. Most of the 
| the +B houses being built in U. S. this year carry 
ighter price tags of $10,000 or more. In many 
1, might tities, a majority of new homes range 
rat “® B fom $12,000 to $17,000. Only about 13 
vey: 4B oer cent are rental units, with high-cost, 
e States B hish-rent types predominant. 
n Not} Market for houses, in most areas, 
___ stows the impact of high prices and the 
that ate B food of new houses. Buyers’ resistance 
causilt § has shaken the market for used houses 
2ction (0 BF and jg increasing where big new houses 
ast. we concerned, 
owe? Anew marketing boom, in lower- 
he righ priced houses, is not assured at this time. 
d by building costs still are rising. Financing 
izations B charges are moving upward. These ob- 
the bat:  stacles could trip up plans for a wide- 
g liber! spread shift of builders back to the low- 
electité I pried market. Government aid under 
e liber the new Housing Act of 1948 is not ex- 
ursts D! I pected to be a magic solution. 
r thins The housing situation, in more detail, 
ide Bs tis 
valve Market changes vary in degree from 
agai Be locality to another. But a trend to- 
ill fig ward a lessening in demand at present 
Hous i prices is unmistakable. 
REPOR B SEPTEMBER 17, 1948 








Signs of Market Sag Despite Record Sales 


Old houses are selling slowly nearly 
everywhere. Prices are down in most 
places on older dwellings. Generally, real 
estate salesmen look for prices on used, 
prewar houses to stay the same or slip 
lower in months ahead. 

New houses priced at $15,000 and 
more are harder to sell. Three-bedroom 
houses selling for less than $15,000 find 
buyers readily. The more attractive types 
often are sold from plans, or before com- 
pletion. The comparatively few houses 
built that are to sell for less than $10,000 
are quickly sold when constructed by 
well-known builders to meet normal 
standards, 

Distress sales, with builders unloading 
houses at financial sacrifices, are just not 
happening, according to spokesmen for 
the building industry. Cases have turned 
up where new houses have stood vacant 
for as long as five months. But these are 
reported to be instances where builders 
asked inflated prices for poorly located 
or poorly designed houses. In such cases, 
price reductions bring quick sales. Build- 
ers are encouraged to hold out for favor- 
able prices by the ease with which they 
can rent new houses until buyers 
come along. 

Financing troubles produced 
the market changes at this point 
in the housing boom. Buyers are 
said to be willing to gamble on 
their ability to buy and pay for a 
house. But more and more of 
them are unable to arrange the 
necessary loans. 

Larger down payments are 
the biggest single stumbling block 
in financing arrangements, build- 
ers report. Higher-priced houses 
require down payments that may 
be several times the size of many 
customers’ savings. One San 
Francisco builder says he can sell 
10 times as many houses, when 
the down payment is $500, as he 
can sell when the down payment 
is $2,000. 

Larger monthly payments al- 
so freeze out more and more po- 
tential home buyers. 

Strict loan policies delay many 
sales. Home-mortgage loans out- 
standing total more than $33,- 
000,000,000. About $25,000,000,- 
000 represents loans made in the 
last two and a half years. Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., and the 
Federal Reserve Board have both 


warned banks to use caution in making 
loans. Higher standards of security are 
being adopted by banks and other lend- 
ers. Many home-loan seekers are being 
turned down where they would have 
qualified a year ago. 

Decline in GI loans tightens the 
market for even the lowest-priced houses. 
Veterans’ Administration reports about 
23,000 home loans approved in July, 17 
per cent fewer than in June and only 
half the number approved in July, 1947. 

GI loans offer only 4 per cent interest. 
Pressure is growing for a higher rate on 
veterans’ loans. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator is authorized to raise the interest 
rate to 4% per cent. Reports are that GI 
loans are declining to the vanishing point 
in some areas, pending a decision on 
this matter. 

About one out of every four of the so- 
called veterans’ loans in July actually was 
a combination of a VA and FHA loan. 
The FHA loan carries 4% per cent interest 
plus % per cent premium for FHA loan 
insurance, giving the veteran in effect a 
5 per cent interest rate on that part of 
the total loan covered by FHA terms. A 
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—Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


‘COO-COO! 


vear ago only 3 per cent of the GI loans 
were made on this more costly basis 

Financing aids under the Housing 
Act of 1948 broaden Government protec- 
tion of housing loans. A number of new 
Government-insured mortgage plans are 
offered by the Housingand Home Finance 
Agency, under Raymond M. Foley, Ad- 
ministrator. 

This may speed the flow of financing 
money. Nobody knows what effect the 
new aids will have. In any case, the aim 
is not to prolong the boom in high-priced 
homes, but rather to shift building activ- 
ity into low-priced housing. 

Rental units, by-passed by most build- 
ers now, are favored most. A new federal 
plan offers investors guaranteed returns 
on big rental projects. Rules on this “yield 
insurance” plan are to be issued soon 
Builders of apartments also get back the 
chance to borrow money under an in- 
ured-mortgage plan similar to the Title 
6 arrangement of wartime. Special in- 
ducements are offered for rental co-oper- 
atives. 

Low-cost housing projects are pro- 
moted, too. Special terms are provided for 
builders of low-cost housing on a large 
scale. Manufacturers of prefabricated 
houses can offer lenders expanded mort- 
gage-insurance coverage under the new 
rules. 

Success of this program still depends 
on willingness of banks and others to 
lend. And interest return on Government- 
insured mortgages is limited to 4 and 4% 
per cent. If lenders continue to find other 
investments more attractive, builders 
may find plans for lower-cost houses and 
apartments begging for backers. 

Rising costs are an even greater 
obstacle. The Housing Act of 1948 pre- 
scribes cost limits that some builders call 
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—Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
‘THE POSTWAR PUP TENT‘ 


unrealistic. A big co-operative project in 
New York was called off, for example, 
because the builder could not pare his 
costs down to the $8,100 limit placed on 
cost of family units by the new law. 
Similarly, many builders are doubtful 
about the chance for building $6,000 
houses at this time, under existing build- 
ing codes, though a $6,000 house is a 
main type proposed by the new law. 

Residential building costs, now about 
double 1939 costs, are still rising. 

Cost of materials at wholesale ad- 
vanced during June to a level 13 per 
cent above a year ago. Another boost is 
resulting now from higher freight rates, 
increases in prices of steel, cement and 
window glass 





—Harris & Ewing 
FRANKLIN RICHARDS 
The aim: to prolong the boom with a shift to lower-priced housing 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPO! 


Wage rates are up 10 per cent oy 
the rates paid in the summer of ]9/ 
Higher wage and material costs offset i, 
greater efficiency in construction regi}, 
ing from a more plentiful supply of \, 
bor and materials. Few shortages of m, 
terials persist and only a few types , 
skilled workers, such as plasterers ay! 
bricklayers, are in short supply. 

A severe test of the building indy 
try is expected in the future as a res} 
of the squeeze between rising costs ap! 
a narrowing market for high-price 
homes. A shift to lower-priced buildiyy 
can prolong the boom. The Gover, 
ment’s efforts to promote such a shif 
are being explained to builders thi 
month. Commissioner Franklin D, Ric). 
ards of Federal Housing Administratig, 
has announced a series of meetings ; 
principal cities, under auspices of the \) 
tional Association of Home Builders, 
review the new mortgage-insurance plan 

But builders are preparing for at leas 
a temporary decline in the building ¢ 
single-family homes. Construction of big 
apartment projects, with Government aii 
may take up any slack in the buildin 
industry generally. In some areas, sla¢ 
ening demand and activity will touch of 
a competitive scramble. 

Marginal builders will have a ha 
time getting by. Large organiza 
with capital and know-how for mass p: 
duction of cheap housing, will gain « 
advantage. 

Increasing competition among buik: 
ers for custom jobs will become appareni 
Willingness to tackle nonstandard pla 
for houses is becoming more prevaleri 
With more bids on a job, people pla 
ning to build homes can count on greater 
chances for economies and efficiency. 








RAYMOND FOLEY 
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nle pla a ... reports Robert vm Richie, industrial photographer 


n great 
ney. e : 
‘ ‘In my 4-place Bonanza the other day, my assistants and 4 

I flew the 250 miles from Tulsa to Madill in 1!» hours. 
Between 2 p.m. and sunset | completed a big oil refinery 
photographing job. Next morning we loaded my 500 
pounds of equipment and hopped to Longview, 225 miles 











away, for an equally big job there. 





“The net result was completion of two jobs in two days, 
plus several contacts for future business. Gas and oil cost 
$12.85. Two comfortable, restful hour-and-a-half flights 
instead of two days of hard driving on the road. Many 
of my clients are off regularly scheduled routes, and 








public transportation would not serve us. 


“IT know of a manufacturer in Los Angeles. a doctor in New 
York, and an engineer in Texas who, with their Bonanzas, 
have tripled the area they can see to personally—and at great 
personal profit. The Bonanza certainly is a revolutionary 
new kind of business machine.” 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
BEECHCRAFT 


@ A note on your company letterhead will bring an 
informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 


Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECH CRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS move. EXD 
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Py -, them Borg-Warner engineers and produces many retail tre 
, YY —— Amert an § & P J workers, 


7 er ‘y essential operating parts. wala 
eve , vorkers, 
/ Why Almost d '} P SP — 


a 
‘ b mf eve ry itis of From the days when “double cylinder” cars wore kerosene side avies 
(S ‘ 185 pr odut fs ¢ 7 ie noni , 
Ys ¢ 


lamps — Borg-Warner has served the motor industry. 8 clean 








7 2 . . . c e p 
f fr rom th le Special cause for pride is the fact that for more than 25 years service 
\ ARNE B-W has been associated with Hudson... the motorcar which velfemp 
OR RG - can today present itself to the public as “a new kind of autoe fF Memt 
\ B - qutomoltve- " mobile ... the car you ‘step down’ into.” mcomes 
} 1€ nt . . i creas: 
d veate d for ei impleme \ At present, 19 of the 20 makes of automobiles are equipped itl 
4 ¢ ' ar : ie: : a ae es sane 
i tion marine J ; industreé . \ with one or more B-W parts such as transmissions, ov erdrive Grou 
mes: | 1110 “ane | ° . gt . “<2 . 
i ve" ia units, clutches, universal joints, radiators and timing chains. in 
if as ep ae iz é mae include 
i lhe guiding principle at Borg-Warner has always been “desiga mobiles 
oF . e ae. nae ° é . : ? 
; it better — make it better.” That aim, plus broad engineering roads, by 
ae . eyes . . 
| skills and large-scale facilities, will add greatly to your enjoyment ither pul 
i 5 ) ) , p 
7. and comfort as you drive your “car of tomorrow.” in trade, 
nance ay 
‘ ae gone bel 
19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 Souts eis 450) 
Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK +» BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL "ee? 
; DETROIT GEAR «¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE e FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL STEEL e INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT e LONG MAN‘ ACTURING SEPTEM 
LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN B 
4 MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE «¢ NORGE-HEAT e¢ NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS e PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING 
DIVISION *« SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL *¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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INFLATION GAINS OF WORKERS 











Despite inflation, most U.S. 

wage earners are better off now 
han they were in prewar days. 
Pay boosts, for them, more than 
trip price boosts. 
Hardest hit by inflation are 
pensioners, others with fixed in- 
comes, office workers, some 
skilled laborers. 

But two thirds of all workers 
hve managed to keep chead, 
find total pay goes further now 
than it did in 1939. 


Workers in the United States who 
have been helped by inflation since 
1939 number more than twice as many 
as the workers who have been hurt. 

The Covergram shows that 41,800,- 
000 persons are better off than they were 
nine years ago. At the same time, 19,- 
500,000 are somewhat worse off. 

The shifts that have occurred since the 
beginning of World War II are revealed 
ina special study by U. S. News & World 
Report. To measure what has been hap- 
pening, the real income of each worker 
group was computed by translating the 
werage weekly earnings of today into 
1939 dollars, after allowing for federal 
taxes and the rise in living costs. 

Groups that have gained since 
1939 include more than 7,200,000 work- 
as making durable goods, 8,000,000 
making nondurable goods, 5,000,000 in 
retail trade, 9,000,000 farmers and farm 
workers, and 2,200,000 construction 
vorkers. Also included are 500,000 coal 
niners, 3,000,000 persons in domestic 


zy 





side service, 300,000 working in laundries or 
cleaners and dyers, 2,300,000 other 
years vice employes, and 4,300,000 who are 
hich vel-employed., 
1utO- Members of these groups get dolla 
incomes that more than offset their in- 
oped eased living costs and taxes. The result 
sive Sanet addition to their buying power. 
Groups that have lost since 1939 
i include 1,000,000 workers making auto- 
‘stg Bi mwbiles, 4,000,000 employed by ,rail- 
ring wads, bus lines, power companies and 
nent ither public utilities, 5,000,000 employed 
i trade, and 1,750,000 workers in fi- 
wane and insurance. Others who have 
soutt fp ot behind are 1,000,000 schoolteach- 
ree. {g “54,500,000 employes of federal, State 
RING 
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RING 


Higher Net Incomes 


or local governments, 250,000 workers 
in the crude-petroleum industry, and 
2,000,000 service employes. 

Many of those workers have managed 
to increase their dollar earnings, but 
have not been able to keep pace with 
higher living costs and taxes. 

Shifts since 1945, when World War 
II ended, present a somewhat different 
picture. Only about 27,000,000 workers 
definitely have gained in the last three 
years. Another 27,000,000 are known to 
have lost. Reliable figures are lacking for 
the remaining 7,300,000. 

Among the groups that have lost since 
1945, although they still show net gains 
by comparison with 1939, are workers 
making iron and steel, machinery, trans- 
portation equipment other than autos, 
nonferrous metal goods, and furniture. 
Similar losses have been recorded for 
workers making apparel, leather prod- 
ucts, tobacco products, chemicals, pe- 
troleum and coal products, and rubber 
products, Still others who have lost since 
1945, although they have gained since 
1939, are construction workers and em- 
ployes of laundries and other cleaning 
establishments. 
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—Henderson in Providence Journal 


“NOWHERE TO GO BUT UP!’ 


for Most Wage Earners 


Schoolteachers and railroad workers, 
on the other hand, have made distinct 
gains since 1945, but are still not quite 
as well off as they were in 1939. 

For the big majority of workers, in- 
creases in dollar incomes between 1939 
and 1945 exceeded the increases in taxes 
and the cost of living. But, since 1945, 
many of them have found that the rise 
in the cost of living has outstripped fur- 
ther boosts in their wages. 

Biggest gainers over the nine-year 
period since the beginning of the war 
are the bituminous-coal miners. Today 
their take-home pay, after taxes, has a 
buying power 75 per cent above the buy- 
ing power of the pay received in 1939. 

Others now substantially better off 
than they were nine years ago are the 
anthracite miners, with a 52 per cent in- 
crease in buying power; the textile-mill 
workers, up by 45 per cent; the workers 
making lumber products, who have 
gained 39 per cent; the furniture work- 
ers, with a 26 per cent increase; and the 
workers making paper products, enjoy- 
ing an increase of 25 per cent. 

Biggest losers among employed 
groups are the insurance workers. Their 
take-home pay today buys only 81 per 
cent as much as in 1939. Federal Gov- 
ernment employes come next, with a 
buying power 84 per cent as great as be- 
fore, while telephone company employes 
can buy only 89 per cent as much. 

Outside the working groups, substan- 
tial losses have been sustained by all 
those persons who live on fixed types of 
income. A dollar of interest received by 
bondholders will buy only 55 per cent as 
much as in 1939. Retired federal em- 
ployes can buy only 71 per cent as much, 
with their pensions. Buying power of dis- 
abled veterans was down to 88 per cent 
by 1945, but some adjustments have 
been made since that time. The compen- 
sation of a disabled veteran of World 
War I, for example, buys 92 per cent as 
much as the amount received in 1939. 

All the figures showing who has 
been helped and who has been hurt by 
inflation have a bearing on what to ex- 
pect of voters in this election year. Those 
persons who feel they have been hurt 
are likely to express their resentment in 
some fashion at the polls. But those who 
have been helped by inflation find it 
rather pleasant. And the number who 
have been helped since 1939 is far great- 
er than the number of those who have 
been hurt. 
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West's Problem of New Throngs 


Reported from SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND and SEATTLE 


Population troubles are bother- 
ing the West Coast States. Prob- 
lem is to find enough jobs, hous- 
ing and other necessities for a 
steady stream of migrants. 

Unemployment, already a 
minor problem, could become 
serious in a hurry if the boom 
should fade. Hope is that popula- 
tion and economic development 
can be balanced before the 
break comes. 


The West Coast is growing faster 
than jobs can be found for the new- 
comers. New industries, plant capacity 
and public-service facilities are not 
increasing in proportion to population 
growth. The problem of absorbing the 
influx of people is straining the area’s 
economy. 

The problem is not too serious while 
the boom continues, but the danger lies 
in what will happen when a_ setback 
comes. Thousands of workers, suddenly 
out of jobs, will be thrown on relief. The 
relief burden will swell at a time when tax 
income is falling. The hope is that the 
boom will continue until adjustments to 
the rapid growth can be made. 

Already, unemployment is higher pro- 
portionately on the West Coast than in 
the rest of the country. Yet, thousands of 
jobs are going begging for lack of prop- 
erly trained workers. There is not enough 
of the right kind of housing to provide 
shelter for all the migrants, but at the 
same time thousands of homes in San 
Francisco and other cities are vacant be- 
cause most families cannot afford to pay 
the prices asked. Residential construction, 
meanwhile, is booming. 

Schools are crowded, and so are trans- 
portation facilities, prisons and hospitals. 
The water supply is tight. A power short- 
age is a threat in the Northwest and a 
possibility in California. 

What has happened to create prob- 
lems for the West Coast is illustrated by 
the chart on page 21. The three States of 
California, Washington and Oregon have 
accounted for 21 per cent of the popula- 
lation growth of the entire country since 
1920. Much of the West Coast’s growth 
has occurred in the last eight years, al- 
though there has been a noticeable slow- 
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ing down of migration to the West since 
the war. 

California is the choice of most of the 
migrants. From 1940 to 1948, this State 
has shown a_ population increase of 
3,149,000. Not all of these people, how- 
ever, migrated from other States. Some 
of the growth is accounted for by normal 
increase of births over deaths. The num- 
ber of persons coming into the State from 
outside is expected to reach a net figure 
of 3,000,000 for the 10 years from 1940 





WEST COAST WORKERS 
... before the break—a balance? 


to 1950. Even so, the inward flow may 
not be as large in proportion to total 
population as it was in the 1920s, when 
the population increase was 2,250,000. In 
the 1930s, when depression and drought 
were driving large numbers of persons 
out of the “dust bowl,” migration to 
California totaled only about 1,000,000. 

Finding jobs for all who want them 
is the principal problem created by the 
steady flow of population westward. Dur- 
ing the war, large numbers of workers 
were employed in airplane plants, ship- 
yards and other sharply expanded in- 
dustries. Now, however, employment has 
returned to the prewar pattern, when a 
majority of persons were employed in dis- 
tribution and service businesses. 

Figures for California show how that 
State is absorbing its newcomers: 

Total civilian employment for Cali- 
fornia is around 4,115,000. 


Manufacturing provides jobs for 7, 
000, compared with 1,186,000 in 194 
Trade, wholesale and retail, accoy 


for 990,000 workers, This is a sharp tig 


from the 710,000 employed in trade dy, 
ing the war year 1943, when manufy 
turing pay rolls reached their peak, 

Service businesses, including hot 
laundries, auto repairs, medical asi 
ance, etc., add up to another 665,000, 

Agriculture, fishing and forestry ha 
shown a steady growth, climbing fr 
270,000 in 1940 to 432,000 now. 

Transportation and communicatir 
are at an all-time high, with 329,000 noy 
employed, against 186,000 in 1940, 

Government provides jobs for 4s), 
000. This is only slightly below the 194 
high average of 534,000, and is sti 
higher than it was in wartime. Califomi 
until 1947, had more federal employ 
than Washington, D. C., and more thi 
any other State. 

Construction, mining and _petrolew 
utilities, finance and real estate accou 
for most of the remainder. 

Unemployment is more of a pri 
lem on the Coast than elsewhere. Thisi 
particularly true of California, where iti 
estimated that 9 per cent of the total lab 
force is out of work. This includes perso 
laid off temporarily. For the country as) 
whole, a comparable unemployment fg 
ure is 5.7 per cent of the total labor force 

Unskilled workers find it hardest 
locate jobs on the West Coast. Season 
nature of employment also complicate 
matters. Agriculture, food processing, li 
ging and other industries cannot kee 





workers busy the year around. This pr 
lem is no nearer solution than it wi 
several years ago, although there is ti! 
of trying to develop new nonseason 
industries. Job finding, as a whole, is u 
certain enough to prompt California of 
cials to warn newcomers that they bette 
have jobs before coming into the State 

Social-security burden, resulting frog 
unemployment and old-age assistanc:. ' 
growing heavier for West Coast Stat 

Favorable factors, however, * 
present to support continued growth 
the West and to cushion a temporary but 
ness recession. 

Climate, for example, is a permatel 
attraction that brings in new customer 
investment funds and demand for how 
ing, services and utilities. 

Employment, especially in Califom 
is heavily concentrated in service 
distribution businesses. A business * 
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back, it is contended, will bring less un- 
employment than if the State were more 
highly industrialized. 

Income from agriculture is high, and 
demand for West Coast fruits and vege- 
tables will continue. California ranks 
frst among the States in agricultural out- 
put and produces about double the na- 
tional average per agricultural worker. 

Development of the coastal area is 
being pushed by all three States and by 
private groups. Research and develop- 
ment activities are directed toward aid- 
ing existing industries and promoting 
new ones. 

Tourist business is big and should be 
a rather stabilizing factor. 

Population in California is heavily 
concentrated in urban areas, cities of 10,- 
00 and up. This means higher average 
earnings per capita than in some other 
States. 

Hourly wage rates, in many in- 
stances, are above national figures. 

On the unfavorable side, there are 
a few factors that cause concern. 

Ratio of employed to population is 
declining in California. In 1929, Cali- 
fornia was 40 per cent above the national 
average in its ratio of employed to popu- 
lation. Now the ratio is 25 per cent. 
Oregon’s ratio also has dropped slightly, 
while Washington has kept pace with 
the rest of the country. 

Per capita income, in California, 
though still above the national average, 
has dropped steadily since 1943. At that 
time, it was 140 per cent of the national 
level. Last year it was 124 per cent. This 
year it is expected to fall to 120 per cent. 
The Far West, in 1947, showed the small- 
est relative increase in per capita income 
of any region. In total income, California 
issecond only to New York. In per capita 
income, the State ranked sixth last year 
after being first in 1944. 

Water, too, is a problem. It is not a 
question of supply so much as a question 
of cost to users. Farmers and industry see 
their enterprises threatened if cost con- 
tinues to rise. In San Francisco, water is 
costing industry 18 cents per 1,000 gal- 
ns, and industry managers want to get 
it at 6 cents. 

The urge to come to California may de- 
cline if more job opportunities, with good 
eamings, are not provided. Migration also 
islikely to drop off as the boom through- 
out the country loses force and as the 
bitth rate declines. People are more will- 
ing to take chances on moving to new 
locations when times are good. Also, his- 
tory shows that more people move West 
when the birth rate is high. 

All in all the feeling on the Coast is 
one of optimism toward the frture. Time, 
itis believed, is all that is needed to bring 
‘conomic development into balance with 
population. 
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West Coast's Population Gains 


1920 1930 
TO TO 
1930 1940 


UP UP UP 
206,000 188,000 —- 702,000 


UP a 
170,000 148,000 547,000 


PS. UP UP 
2,250,000 1,303,000 3,149,000 


Comparison With Rest of Country —1920 to 1948 
8,664,100 31,741,900 


¢ Comte 


Pacific States Accounted for 21% of Total U.S. Growth 


Copyright, 1948, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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POLIO: FACTS VS. FEARS 


Polio epidemic of 1948 is to be 
one of the worst in history. 

But record shows _ infantile 
paralysis to be a rare killer, in- 
frequent crippler of children. 
Three out of four reported victims 
recover fully. Doctors say thou- 
sands of persons have polio and 
never know it. 

Reported cures still are not 
proved. 


Infantile paralysis, even in this epi- 
demic year, is affecting relatively few 
individuals directly. It is killing far 
fewer persons than whooping cough, 
crippling fewer than rheumatic fever. 

The current polio epidemic, however, 
is to be recorded as one of the worst in 
history. Number of cases reported so far 
is 12,666, more than most full-year totals. 
That is the score at about the halfway 
point of the polio season, with the peak 
of new cases probably passed. Prospect 
is that the year’s official total will exceed 
25,000 cases. It could exceed 30,000. 
That compares with an all-time high of 
27,363 in 1916, and 25,191 in 1946. 

Children in infected areas all over the 
country, as a result, are being kept home 
from church, from theaters and swimming 
pools. School openings are being post- 
poned. Doctors in infected areas are 
being called out to visit and examine 
nearly every child with a cold and fever. 

Fear of polio is due partly to the 
mystery that people see in it, according to 
public-health officials. Its method of mov- 
ing from person to person is unknown. 
Hence, there is no general agreement as 
to how infection can be avoided. 

Polio strikes swiftly. It may be painful, 
last for a long time, and leave a child 
crippled for life. It may kill the child. 
Spread of fear is due, too, to the idea 
that polio is becoming more widespread, 
and more deadly. 

Truth about polio is something that 
public-health officials say is hard to get 
across to parents. The main facts about 
polio, on the basis of reports made by 
public-health officials and leading private 
specialists, are these: 

Threat of polio epidemics is not 
growing. What is happening, instead, is 
that the number of cases reported each 
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Full Recovery for Three Out of Four Victim 


year is growing. Average number of 
polio cases reported per year in the last 
five years was more than double the 
average for the preceding ten years. But 
what that means, according to polio 
specialists, is that a larger proportion of 
all polio cases now are being detected 
and included in the official statistics. 
Actually, there probably are at least 
10 minor cases that go undetected for 
every case that is diagnosed and re- 
ported, That is the opinion of public and 
private experts in the field. The opinion 
is based upon laboratory tests on spinal 
fluid taken from children who showed 
symptoms of cold and grippe. Many of 
those tests showed infection by what 
scientists regard as a virus that causes 
polio. 
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Some cases of other diseases, on thy 
other hand, probably are reported , 
polio, Reason for the error is that, wi 
absence of paralysis in a patient, the” 
is no foolproof test for polio. 

What those facts add up to is thy 
there is no evidence of any increasing 
threat from polio. This year is to be, 
near-record one for polio, even alloy. 
ing for better diagnosis and reporting 
But one severe epidemic does not mak 
a trend, and there is no evidence of » 
uptrend. 

Decline of polio infections actual) 
has occurred among children under 5 
years of age—the age group in whid 
polio has been most prevalent. The chat 
on this page shows a downward trend ¢ 
polio deaths among children under 5 i 
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he 25 years beginning in 1920. From 
1920 through 1924, on the average, 5.3 
children under 5 died of polio each year 
for every 100,000 children in that age 
goup. In the five years beginning in 
1940, the rate had dropped to .7 per 
100,000. That is the record shown by a 
fve-State study just finished by Dr. C. C. 
Dauer of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Health, a leading specialist 
in the field of polio epidemics. 

What that steady drop in the polio 
death rate for small children means, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dauer and other spe- 
calists, is not that polio is becoming less 
frequently fatal. About as many polio 
victims die now as ever. The decline 
means, instead, a drop in the occurrence 
of polio among small children. 

At the same time, polio occurrence 
among Older children and adults has 
changed little over the years, according 
to studies by Dr. Dauer and others. 

That is the official view of polio as a 
threat—it does not appear to be a growing 
me, It could be, in time. Appearance and 
gread of more deadly strains of polio 


virus could become a real danger. But 
right now, on the record, polio is far 
from being the top killer or crippler of 
children. On at least two counts—number 
of cases reported and number of deaths 
caused—polio ranks well below the com- 
mon communicable diseases of childhood. 

How polio rates on all counts of 
seriousness is shown in the chart on this 
page. It compares polio with rheumatic 
fever, which health officials regard as the 
worst menace to child health. 

Chances of infection with polio—for 
a case severe enough to be recognized— 
run about 1 in 1,000 for a child under 5. 
Peak of the polio danger is reached 
around the age of 3, tapers off sharply 
after that. Boys—at every age except un- 
der 2—are more likely to be hit than 
girls. For rheumatic fever, a child has 
about 1 chance in 100 of being stricken. 
In some areas of the U.S., the chances 
appear to be as high as 7 in 100—or 70 
times as much chance as for polio. 

Chances of being crippled perma- 
nently by polio, in any measurable de- 
gree, run about | in 5 reported cases. For 
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many of those cases, the result will be 
only minor weakening of muscles, most 
frequently arm and leg muscles. 

For rheumatic fever, the victim stands 
1 chance in 2 of being crippled for life— 
that is, to have a crippled heart. About 
45 to 50 per cent of all children hit by 
rheumatic fever have some degree of 
permanent rheumatic heart as a result. 
And, in a large proportion of those cases, 
the victims are crippled badly. 

Chances of death, for the polio vic- 
tim, are about | in 20. But 1 out of 5 
persons struck by rheumatic fever die of 
it within 10 years. In addition, those who 
do not die within 10 years of rheumatic 
fever, but whose hearts are strongly af- 
fected, can expect their lives to be cut 
short by about 15 years, on the average. 

Chances of full recovery from polio 
cases severe enough to be recognized are 
about 3 out of 4. Full recovery from 
rheumatic fever can be expected for only 
about 3 out of 10 victims. 

That is how polio rates in comparison 
with the No. 1 threat to child health. To 
put it another way, in 1,000 children, 1 
child will catch polio and 10 will be hit 
by rheumatic fever. For the full period 
of his life, an individual has a somewhat 
greater chance to get polio, but still a 
smaller chance than for rheumatic fever. 
In 20 cases of each, 15 will recover fully 
from polio, and 6 from rheumatic fever. 

Fight against polio still is making 
little headway. New drugs, just © an- 
nounced and described as cures for polio 
in mice, are unproved for human polio. 
Scientists who did the critical research 
on the latest of these—phenosulfazole, or 
darvisul—do not believe the drug is 
“the answer” for human polio. Reasons 
are these: 

Tests on mice—not on human beings— 
are all that have been conducted and re- 
ported for phenosulfazole so far. Tests 
on human beings infected with polio are 
under way. No results are reported yet. 

Human polio virus was not used in 
reported laboratory tests of phenosulfa- 
zole on mice. The “mouse polio virus” 
that was used, in fact, probably is not a 
true polio virus at all, according to public 
and private polio specialists. 

Success in development of polio drugs 
is not to come until a new drug is shown 
to be effective against human polio virus 
in human beings. Even then, a drug may 
be effective against only one strain of 
human polio virus. There apparently are 
several. 

Outlook, thus, is for continued out- 
breaks of polio here and there every 
summer, and for periodic epidemics that 
become widespread. But there is no sign 
that polio will take a place as a top 
killer or crippler. And the chance that 
scientists will develop a preventive or 
cure for polio still is strong. 
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RISING RESISTANCE TO MOSCOW 


Reported from BERLIN, BELGRADE, WARSAW and PRAGUE 


Anti-Russian underground is 
growing behind the Iron Curtain. 
It accounts, in part, for the Soviet 
squeeze on Berlin. 

Communists are resisting Mos- 
cow's orders in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, other satellites. Russia 
is using stern measures to keep 
Eastern Europe in line. 

Cracks appearing in the Soviet 
front alarm Russia, forcing a 
speed-up in the campaign to 
drive U.S. out of Berlin. 


A threat to Russia’s power in East- 
ern Europe is forcing Moscow to 
speed up its effort to take over Berlin. 
In the area between Russia and Ber- 
lin, an underground movement of 
Communists who oppose the Moscow 
line is growing swiftly. 

Yugoslavia’s Communist Government 
is urging Eastern European Communists 
to defy Moscow’s orders. In Poland, a 
split between nationalist Communists 
and Moscow supporters is out in the 
open. Czechoslovakia’s Communists are 
fighting off an upsurge of resistance 
within the country. 

There are no signs yet that the anti- 
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‘THE UNDERGROUND WAR‘ 


Russian movement will win out. 
Moscow’s men still control most of 
Eastern Europe. But the growing resist- 
ance to Moscow’s orders has prompted 
the Russians to make new efforts to 
assert their authority in Eastern Europe 
and in Berlin before it is too late. 

Russia’s action to meet the threat 
to her European Empire is drastic. 

In Eastern Europe, Communist lead- 
ers who hold power only with Russian 
support are working hard to prove them- 
selves loyal to Moscow. Purges are 
cutting deep into the membership of 
Communist parties in Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia. Communist governments in 
both countries are leaning more on 
strong-arm methods, less on appeals for 
popular support. 

In Berlin, the Russians themselves are 
acting. They sent a mob of German 
Communists to sieze the Berlin City Hall, 
driving out the non-Communist city 
government. Russian troops fired on anti- 
Russian demonstrators at the border of 
the British and Russian sectors of Berlin. 
The Russians are threatening to break 
up the “air lift” to Western Berlin by 
crowding the air corridors with military 
planes. Russian aim is to consolidate their 
hold on Berlin, extending the controls 
already in their possession. 

Challenge to Moscow has its origin 
in Eastern Europe. Communists within 
the Soviet sphere of influence are ques- 
tioning Moscow’s right to monopolize 
the Communist leadership in 
other countries. 

Communism, as directed from 
Moscow, is Russia’s most useful 
weapon in the “cold war” with 
the West. Communists, whatever 
their nationality, are expected to 
obey Moscow’s orders. Non- 
Russian Communists, like those 
now stirring up trouble in France, 
are required to place patriotism 
second to their loyalty to Com- 
munism as interpreted by 
Moscow. Now, in Eastern Europe, 
some native Communists are 
preaching independence from 
Moscow. Country by country, the 
movement is spreading, as shown 
by the map on page 25. 

Yugoslavia has become the 
hard core of the move away 
from Moscow. Marshal Tito, 
Yugoslavia’s Communist dictator, 
is steadfast in his refusal to obey 
Moscow’s orders. The Russian 





press, after weeks of waiting for Marsh 
Tito to confess the error of his ways, noy 
condemns him as a traitor to the Con. 
munist cause. But the Yugoslav dictaty 
blames Moscow for “breaking Cop. 
munist solidarity” with its criticism ¢ 
Yugoslavia. What is more, he is public 
urging the other Communists of Easter 
Europe to follow Yugoslavia’s lead. 

Yugoslavia’s position in Easter fy. 
rope is unique. Marshal Tito’s supporters 
are a majority in Yugoslavia while mog 
of Eastern Europe is ruled by Con 
munist minorities, kept in power largely 
by support from Moscow. As a resi 
there is little chance that other Eastem 
European countries will break with 
Moscow in the immediate future. But the 
Yugoslav example is a serious threat t 
Russia’s authority in Eastern Europe. 

Poland is in a furor over an ope 
break between its Communist leaden 
Vice Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka, easil 
the most popular of the Polish Comm 
nists, has publicly confessed his “error 
in resisting the Moscow line. But the 
breach between Polish Communists whi 
put patriotism before their loyalty to 
Moscow and those who follow Moscow; 
orders runs deep down into the party’ 
rank and file. The party purge, begun 
after Mr. Gomulka’s “confession,” is 
cutting heavily into the Polish Commv- 
nist following, never more than a smal 
minority of the Polish people. 

Communist toughs are touring Poland: 
countryside smashing down the fences 
of the 100,000 farms larger than 5) 
acres. Moscow-line Communists in Wat 
saw have declared such farms to bk 
“strongholds of capitalism.” Their red 
objective is to force all peasants int 
Communist-controlled co-operatives, Bu! 
the enthusiasm of Polish Communit 
leaders for Moscow’s ideas of land refom 
does not extend to the Moscow line o 
Poland’s foreign policy. 

Polish Communists, fearing a revival 
of German power, oppose the Russia! 
plan to unite all of Germany under « 
Communist government. They also wat! 
to expand Poland’s trade with the Wes 
despite Russia’s opposition to the Marstal 
Plan. Resistance to Moscow on thes 
issues is growing, not subsiding, in Poland 

Czechoslovakians are giving the! 
Communist rulers plenty of trouble. Jais 
in Prague are filled with Czechs who 
used the funeral of the country’s formé 
President, Eduard Benes, as an excl 
for anti-Russian demonstrations. Slovd 
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peasants in the eastern portion of the 
untry are holding out on deliveries of 
food to the Communist Government. And 
he Czechoslovak Communists, like their 
Polish comrades, are resisting the Moscow 
ine on Germany and on East-West trade. 

fastern Germany, where the Soviet 
Amy is keeping German Communists in 
ine, is turning out to be a sore spot, not 
ashow place, of Moscow’s methods. The 
Communist-controlled political party of 
faster Germany was to be made strong 
enough to control all Germany. Instead, 
it remains weak because it is forced to 
defend Russian policy of taking much of 
the zone’s productive plant and current 
output in payment of war damages. East- 
em Germany's output is far below targets 
gt for its Two-Year Plan for economic 
development. And Russian military lead- 
as are reluctant to give power to Com- 
nunists, whom they see as potential 
vals, not willing agents, of Russia. 

The small fry among Russia’s satellites 
in Eastern Europe, countries too small 
or too weak to seek independence from 
Moscow, are causing trouble too, 

Albania’s Communists, eager to curry 
for in Moscow, denounced Marshal 
Tito enthusiastically, Now, fearing that 
the Yugoslavs may seize Albania some 
week end, they are demanding expensive 
help from Russia. The Russian “cultural 
mission” to Albania, a country of 1,000,- 
000 people, has more than 1,000 mem- 
bes, mainly military men. And the Al- 
banian Communist Party still is riddled 
with Yugoslav agents. 

Russia has enforced the Moscow line 
0 thoroughly in Bulgaria and Rumania 
that both countries could join the Soviet 
Union with few major changes. Russian- 
language classes are mandatory in all 
Rumanian schools. But frequent purges 
of the Communist parties in both coun- 
tries still are necessary to check persistent 





tationalist movements. In Hungary, a 
small Communist Party remains weak, 
dependent on Russian troops to enforce 
its hold on the Government. 

Finland, alone of the countries within 
the Russian orbit, is clinging to a non- 
Communist Government, This Govern- 
ment recently published a report show- 
ing that, in a police force set up by a 
Communist Minister of the Interior, 
more than half had criminal records. 
Moscow is attacking the Government, but 
the Finns remain firmly non-Communist. 

All in all, the Communists of Eastern 
Europe are a disappointment to Moscow. 

Outcome of the struggle between 
Moscow and the dissident Communists 
if Eastem Europe is of real concern to 
the Russians, This concern is showing up 
M the drastic purges of Communist 
patties ordered by Moscow and in the 
Hussians’ own haste to try to establish 
their authority over the whole of Berlin. 
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Indies’ Unrest: Cost in Vital Output 


Reported from BATAVIA and JOGJAKARTA 


Wealth of the Indies is being 
blocked by new war scares. 
Troubles between Dutch and In- 
donesians keep showing up, keep 
upsetting production of things 
needed in U.S. and Europe. 

Rubber shipments are down. 
So are tin, petroleum. Spices, big 
dollar earners before World War 
Il, are becoming rare. 

Lagging production, renewed 
fighting, can cut into U. S. stock- 
pile of strategic materials. 


Fear of renewed warfare in the 
Netherlands Indies is stifling produc- 
tion of materials urgently needed in 
the U.S. and Europe. Shipments of 
rubber, petroleum, vegetable oils and 
most other products of this rich island 
empire are running now at only a frac- 
tion of their prewar rate. American 
and European industries are being 
forced to get along without the Indies’ 
materials they need. 

The unsettled situation, if it takes a 
turn toward more violence, can hamper 
the United State; Government’s efforts 
to build up a stockpile of strategic 
materials. 

Exports from Indonesia areas still held 
by the Indonesian Republic are cut off by 
a Dutch naval blockade. The threat of 
renewed fighting is keeping workers un- 
settled and production down. Investors 
are slow to spend money to repair prop- 
erties damaged during the Japanese occu- 
pation or during last year’s fighting be- 
tween the Dutch and the Republican 
Army. 

The Dutch, at the same time, are find- 
ing it expensive to hold on to the territory 
they occupied before the United Nations 
stepped in with a truce order last year. 
Keeping an army of 130,000 men on duty 
is costing about $1,000,000 a day. On top 
of that, financing necessary imports into 
the region is putting another financial 
drain on the Netherlands Government 
which already has been impoverished by 
World War II. 

Full-scale fighting, if it breaks out 
again, will add to burdens of the Nether- 
lands and may destroy valuable estates 
just coming back into production, Ob- 
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servers on the scene are sure war will be 
resumed if the Dutch attempt to force 
what is left of the Indonesian Republic 
to join a new United States of Indonesia. 

Republican leaders say they will resist 
any move of this kind. What they want 
is full independence, not membership in 
a union partly controlled from The 
Hague. If they don’t get independence, 
they are ready to fight with “scorched 
earth” tactics and all the military might 
they can muster. 

Exports are suffering, meanwhile. 
Damage done by the Japanese and dur- 
ing last year’s fighting, in many cases, has 
not been revaired. Exports this year will 
be about double what they were last 
year, when civil war was going full blast. 
Considerable progress has been made in 
restoring rubber, petroleum and tin. But 
poor showings in other lines pull the ex- 
port total down to about a fourth of what 
it was before the war, as shown in the 
chart on page 27. Figures available in 
Batavia break down this way: 

Rubber shipments during the first half 
of this year amounted to 120,818 tons, 
as against 420,000 tons in all of 1940. 
America is getting about a third of the 
rubber now being shipped. 

Petroleum exports during the first six 
months of 1948 were 1,685,000 tons, 


compared with the 1939 total of 7,000, 
000 tons. One American company ha 
reached its prewar output of 45,000 bar 
rels a day and is aiming at 80,000 barrels 
A British-Dutch company also is making 
rapid recovery. 

Tin output is nearing prewar level; 
Exports the first half of this year wer 
23,000 tons. In 1940, exports totaled 
53,000 tons. 

Sugar exports, however, are trivial 
During the first half of the year only 33. 
000 tons was shipped out, as agains 
1,000,000 tons in 1939. Of the 59 mils 
on Dutch-held territory, only 22 are ip 
operating condition. 

Copra and vegetable oil, urgently 
needed to relieve the world’s fat short 
age, were shipped in amounts totaling 
118,000 tons during the first half of this 
year. In 1939 the total was 891,000 tons, 
about a third of the world supply. 

Kapok, used for mattress stuffing and 
life preservers, is being exported at a 
rate indicating total 1948 shipments of 
5,000 tons. In 1939 this area shipped 
22,000 tons, or 70 per cent of. world 
consumption. 

Rope fibers, another strategic item, 
are being held off the world market, too, 
Only 8,000 tons was exported in the first 
half of this year. During 1939, shipments 
were 106,000 tons. 

Pepper from this area formerly was 
85 per cent of the world’s supply, but 
now it is almost nonexistent. The Jape 
nese destroyed the crops during occupa 
tion to use the land for other purposes. 
Exports in the first half of this year were 
only 713 tons. Before the war, a years 
exports amounted to 70,000 tons. 

Tea shipments, once big business for 
the Indies, are way down, too. The 
estates were damaged badly by the Japa- 
nese and later by the Indonesian Repub- 
lic’s Army. The Dutch now control 247 
of the 438 tea estates in Java and Sumatra, 
but fewer than a fourth of them are pro 
ducing. Government officials say $21; 
000,000 in foreign capital is needed to 
rehabilitate the plantations. 

In other lines the story is similar. Tapi- 
oca shipments used to be 280,000 tons 
year; this year, they will be about 15,000 
tons. Coffee shipments, formerly 65,000 
tons a year, are trivial now. 

America’s interests in an early 
settlement of the troubles in Indonesia 
are both economic and political. For om 
thing, a settlement would assure incre 
shipments of products needed for Eure 
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an recovery. Indonesian exports, more- 
wer, are needed for strategic stockpiling 
in the U.S., especially such items as 
jpok, rope fibers, quinine, tin and 
mubber. 

But increased American trade with this 
area hinges on peace. Instability is cur- 
tailing dollar-earning exports, with the re- 
ult that imports of U. S. goods are being 
reduced. Last year the U.S. supplied 
$111,000,000 out of a total of $238,000,- 
000 in nonmilitary goods reaching the 
Indies. But now imports from America 
ae of, partly as the result of Dutch ac- 
tin in balancing payments between the 
Indies and the U.S. Value of goods ar- 
ving from the U.S. dropped from 
$9,900,000 in January to $6,500,000 in 
June. 

The Dutch blockade is helping to hold 
trade down. The Republic wants to im- 
port American products in exchange for 
rubber, pepper, palm oil and other ma- 
terials. The Government recently signed 
an agreement with an American business- 
man, establishing a corporation to handle 
bulk buying and selling. But, as long as 
the blockade continues, the contract can 
have little practical effect. 

American investors, with about $80,- 
000,000 worth of properties, have a direct 
stake in the outcome of the political 
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troubles here. Half a dozen major U. S. 
companies own factories, refineries and 
rubber estates. Some of these companies 
have resumed operations, but others are 
waiting. Two big firms have not reclaimed 
their large rubber holdings. They are re- 
luctant to make the necessary investments 
under the unsettled conditions that exist 
now. Nearly half of the American rubber 
holdings are in Republican territory. 

American prestige in the Orient is 
to be affected by the U.S. attitudes 
toward the Dutch and Indonesians. India, 
China and the Philippines are watching 
closely to see whether the U. S. will favor 
one-side or the other. 

The Indonesian Republic is counting 
on the U.S. to guarantee an equitable 
settlement and to restrain the Dutch from 
Jaunching military operations. Doubts 
about the American attitude, however, are 
beginning to appear. 

The feeling seems to be growing in 
Indonesia that the U.S. secretly favors 
the Dutch. Washington’s decision to let 
the Netherlands use $54,000,000 of Euro- 
pean Recovery Program funds in the 
Indies is openly resented by Republican 
leaders. This decision closely followed the 
State Department’s refusal to establish a 
U.S. Information Service library in the 
Republican capital, Jogjakarta. 


Communists, although not yet influen- 
tial in the Republic, are making capital of - 
this growing resentment. President Soe- 
karno’s Republican Government, pro- 
American now, is under mounting pres- 
sure to look to Russia rather than to the 
U.S. for help. 

Prospects appear to be slim for an 
early settlement of political problems and 
return of economic stability. The Dutch 
criticize attempts by the United Nations 
to settle the dispute. They may decide to 
settle things on their own terms—by force, 
if necessary. 

Republican leaders say they are ready 
to carry on endless guerrilla warfare if the 
Dutch attempt to impose a settlement by 
force. Belief here is that the Dutch easily 
could overrun the portions of Java still 
held by the Republicans, but that resist- 
ance would be strong in Sumatra. 

Careful military observers say that the 
Republicans, through an organized guer- 
rilla campaign, could keep the whole area 
in chaos and prevent economic stability. 

U.S. hope is for a peaceful settlement 
that will increase the supply of vital ex- 
ports to world markets, help European re- 
covery and open the way for greater trade 
between America and the Indies. Observ- 
ers in Indonesia say, however, that the 
outlook now is far from promising. 


Indonesia’s 
Crippled Trade 
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Need for More U.S. Cash 
To Keep Greece Anti-Soviet 


Reported from ATHENS and WASHINGTON 


United States spending in 
Greece is to stay high, may go 
higher as troubles in France, Ger- 
many hamper U.S. stand against 
Russia. 

Aid program is taking hold. 
Results show up in civil-war gains 
against rebels; in slow progress 
toward recovery. 

But U.S. sees Greece as a hold- 
ing operation against Moscow. 
No cut in Greek aid is likely for 
duration of the “cold war.” 


Results of the American program to 
build up Greece as a bulwark against 
Communism in Europe can now be 
measured in these terms: 

Civil war has taken a turn against 
the Communist-supported rebels, but is 
far from won. 

Greek recovery is beginning to take 
hold, but progress is slow and the danger 
of collapse still exists. 

Communism has been checked, but 
the unrest upon which Communism 
grows is not yet eliminated. 

American spending, in this situation, 
is to continue at a high rate, regardless 
of the gains now being made in Greece. 
The U.S. officially regards Greece as a 
holding operation in the “cold war” 
against Russia. With France in serious 
internal trouble and Germany bogged 
down and divided in the East-West con- 
flict, Greece is to take on more impor- 
tance in the weeks ahead. The holding 
operation in that country is to take a lot 
of U.S. money for a long time to come. 

In the last few years America has put 
$744,000,000 into Greece through one 
program or another. Spending during 
the year that ends next June 30 will add 
another $400,000,000. And there may be 
still more money for the Athens Govern- 
ment under the Marshall Plan. 

A progress report by the American 
mission to Greece, due this month, is to 
be studied closely by Washington officials 
now deciding how much cash to put into 
the Greek program next year. The report 
will show: 

Military record, after years of fighting, 
reveals that 15,000 to 17,000 guerrillas 
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are still in the field to carry on the war 
against the Athens Government. The 
Grammos Mountain campaign disposed 
of a guerrilla force of about 10,000, one 
of the biggest concentrations of rebel 
Gen. Markos Vafiades. But the guerrillas 
who remain are scattered over the coun- 
try. If not wiped out, they are capable of 
carrying on sabotage and terror raids for 
years. 

Arrayed against the guerrillas are 
about 147,000 Greek Army troops and 
50,000 home guards. American aid to 
these Government forces is to go far be- 
yond the arms and advice originally 
planned. 

Nearly 400 U.S. officers and men, 
headed by Lieut. Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, now direct Greek forces right up 
to the point of battle. The Americans 
help to plan operations down to the 
battalion level and stop just short of 
actual shooting. The U. S. has no combat 
troops in Greece. 

Aim of the U.S. and Greek Govern- 
ment forces is to break the backbone of 
the guerrilla resistance this year. If the 
Yugoslav, Bulgarian and Albanian bor- 
ders can be sealed off, Greece may be able 
to reduce heavy military expenditures. 
But the Greeks still need U.S. military 
advice, and a big army still will be 
needed for internal security against Com- 
munist underground movements. Mili- 
tary aid from the U.S. is to amount to 
at least $150,000,000 between now and 
mid-1949. 

Economic record shows that Greece, 
almost prostrate a year ago, may be over 
the first hard jumps toward stability. 
Last year, when American aid was be- 
ginning to arrive, the country was given 
a 50-50 chance of going Communist. 
The odds now have swung against the 
Communists. 

The Greek budget has been balanced 
by the U.S. mission, which controls the 
aid program. Tax revenues are up, al- 
though many well-to-do Greeks still 
manage to evade income tax payments. 
Trade controls are husbanding the coun- 
try’s limited supply of dollars. 

Agriculture is improving. This year’s 
wheat crop may be up to prewar levels. 
But the trouble is that Greece’s main 
cash crops—olive oil and tobacco—are 
luxury items for Europe, and the revival 
of trade depends upon general revival in 
Europe. Tobacco now is piling up in the 
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warehouses and olive groves are going 
neglected. Greece cannot yet feed itself, 
nor can it trade enough to buy the food 
it needs. 

Transport is improving. A_ thousand 
miles of road have been rebuilt and the 
Corinth Canal, destroyed by the Ger 
mans, has been partially cleared. A ger- 
eral reconstruction program will be in 
full swing shortly. Economic aid from 
the United States for the current year wil 
amount to about $240,000,000 for such 
projects. 

Looking ahead, the Greek aid pre 
gram is due to shift a bit if the recent 
trend of the civil war continues. Military 
spending may be cut down, but the 
money will be switched to the economic 
program. The plan for keeping Greece 
out of the Russian orbit is built around 
spending to combat poverty, clean wp 
the Government, develop agriculture, 
dustry and natural resources. 

That plan, if adhered to, means 
reduction in the rate of U.S. spending, 
for the Greek aid program. 
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The savings you make... through 
the magic of Recordak microfilming! 


You save space with it. The contents of dozens of 
four-drawer letter-size file cabinets—recorded on rolls 
of microfilm—will fit in one Recordak Film File. 

You save time with it. Film files are easily kept close at 
hand for speedy reference . . . and each filmed item is easily 
read, enlarged to original size on the screen of the 
Recordak Film Reader. 

You save work with it. To “record” documents, you simply 
feed them into the Recordak Microfilmer. They’re photographed 
... automatically ... at the rate of 60 and more a minute. 


You save money with it. One thousand letter-size forms can be 





World recorded on about $1 worth of film. 
; Only an inkling, this, of the savings Recordak microfilming 
00 , , ; ¢ 
” brings to basic business systems. For a broader idea of its scope, 
> going write for “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It’s free. 
| — Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
o 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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swing took his portion to 50 cents 
in May. Then it came back to 53 
ents in July and now it is gradu- 
ally declining again. 

Afamily of three now is paying 
atthe rate of about $715 a year 
for its food. Of that amount, the 
famer receives $365, while 
maketing charges by handlers 
total $350. 

Farmers’ receipts and marketing 








charges actually have moved in 
opposite directions since last Janu- 
ay, At that time, when prices re- 
wived by farmers were the highest 
in United States history, the cost of 
fod for a family of three was at a 
rte of $695 a year. The farmer 
ws receiving $381 of that amount, 
vhile marketing charges were only 
$314. 

_ Food items in the family market 
asket vary greatly in respect to 
the shares of the retail price going 
farmers and to middlemen. But- 





ter, meat and other livestock prod- 
ucts return an exceptionally high 
portion to the farmer, while 
canned fruits and vegetables are 
at the opposite extreme. 

In a recent month, the farmer 
was receiving 75 cents of each dol- 
lar the consumer paid for butter, 
68 cents of the dollar paid for 
meat, 66 cents of the dollar spent 
for fluid milk, and 67 cents of the 
dollar spent for poultry and eggs. 

Canned peaches, however, re- 
turned only 15 cents to the farmer 
out of each dollar paid by the con- 
sumer at retail. The farmer got 16 
cents of the dollar spent for canned 
corn and 17 cents of the dollar 
spent for white bread. Of the dol- 
lars spent on other items, the 
farmer got 32 cents for apples, 52 
cents for potatoes, and 55 cents 
for navy beans. 

In general, the more processing a 
food item requires, the smaller is 








the farmer’s 
price. 
Fluctuations in 


the 


whereas marketing charges 


clined only slowly. This accounted 
for the fact that, in 1932, the 
farmer was getting only 29 cents 
of the food dollar. But, in the cur- 
rent boom, farm prices have risen 
much more than marketing charges, 
giving farmers, rather than middle- 


men, the edge. 


In the next few years, if the his- 
tory of the period after World War 
I is repeated, farm prices will de- 
cline more than marketing charges, 
and the farmer’s share of the food 


dollar will go down. 
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share of the retail- 


farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s food dol- 
lar, from one time to another, re- 
sult mainly from the fact that farm 
prices move up and down much 
more than marketing charges do. 

In the depression of 1930-33, 
farm prices fell rapidly and far, 
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One of a series of advertisements on ex) ort trade 
directed to American manufacturers who incop, 


porate electrical equipment in their products 





Bees 


ing hand 


for American manufacturers who want fo 


develop export markets 





Have you recognized how export 
markets can be healthy outlets for 
your expanded production? Or, are 
you still asking yourself questions 
such as these—can export trade be 
profitable for me .. . what advan- 
tages does it offer me . . . is it prac- 
tical for my Company? 

By its experience of more than 40 
years in the manufacture and ex- 
port of electrical products, Westing- 
house has proved that export trade 
is profitable business. 


We believe in world trade, and 


would like to place our experience 
at your disposal to help you find 
the answers to these questions: 
Can Export Trade Be Profitable 
For Me? 
Export trade has been profitable 
for scores of American manufac- 
turers. A recent survey points out 
that 70% of the firms now doing 
some export business plan to in- 
crease their export trade during the 
next two years. 
What Other Advantages Does Export 
Trade Offer Me? 
Many manufacturers have found 
that selling abroad can reduce labor 
turnover, minimize seasonal fluctu- 
ations and provide insurance against 
domestic business swings. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL COMPANY e 40 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 


Is Foreign Trade Practical For 
My Company? 
While many of the problems you 
will face in export trade are similar 
to those found in domestic selling, 
others are peculiar to exporting. 
Key staff members of Westinghouse 
are ready to review and analyze 
these specific problems for you. 
* * * 


If you manufacture products incor 
porating electrical equipment, you 
can obtain specific help by calling 
your nearest Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation office. Or write for your 
copy of the booklet, “The Export 
Market for Your Product.” It high- 
lights the type of service and infor 
mation we have available. 
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BERLIN....LONDON....PARIS.... 








If there is any method in the Russian madness in Berlin, it is this: 

a Time is on Russia's side. That's not so everywhere, but it is in Berlin. 
"Air lift" will soon run into bad weather for flying. Most West can do may 

then be too little to prevent widespread unemployment, maybe hunger, upheavals. 
Political campaign in U.S., as Moscow sees it, means U.S. will hesitate, 

shrink from decisions, wait for new Administration to assume the reSponsibility. 
Crisis in France looks good for months. While it lasts, united front of 

Western Allies, West's whole program against Russia are visibly weakened. 
Communist advance, meanwhile, can continue in Berlin, taking over one thing 

after another, splitting city in two, getting everything ready for the mop-up. 














So, while official talks go on, Soviet can get a firmer grip on Berlin and 
lives of Berliners, adding to Soviet supply of bargaining weapons, making further 
talks necessary, which in turn will take more time, during which still other bar- 
gaining weapons can be acquired, and so on and on until West tires of the game. 























wi Or, if West tires, if talks end, Russia has lost nothing, still has Berlin. 
Currency control is Russia's now, directly or indirectly. i 
Utilities, in the main, are controllable from the Soviet sector of the city. 
, Industry can't operate without power from Soviet-controlled generators ; 
without coal, now largely cut off by blockade; without workers, who live mostly 
you in the Russian sector; without raw materials or markets, now at mercy of blockade. 
nilar Business is under heavy pressure to join Soviet-controlled trade network. 
a City government, split in two, is under Communist control in Soviet sector, 
ouse is under riotous Communist pressure, interference, harassment in Western sectors. 
lyze Intent seems to be, once city is completely divided, to appeal to Berliners 
“ to support one government--the Communist one. West will be blamed for division, 
for all Berlin's troubles, warned by Soviet stooges to get out of Berlin. 
1C Or 
you > Question is what U.S., Britain, France can do about it. 
we That was the question when the blockade started some three months ago. 
dei That is still the question, after weeks of high-powered negotiation. 
port From the start, it's to be remembered, odds favored Russia in Berlin. Her 
Ligh zone of Germany surrounds the city, her troops outnumber the West's, her trained 
ifor- Communists know just what to do. Weapons that count most, thus, are Russian. 
West's negotiators can discuss Berlin currency, transportation, all phases 
of the blockade, but Soviet negotiators are only ones in position to make any con- 
cessions. And making concessions is not an old Russian custom. 
If West's representatives can't talk Russia into giving up key controls in 
Berlin, if Soviet blockade continues, what can the Western powers do? 
By (over) 
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Choices open to West, in that case, are limited to these four: 
Fight--go to war. That's one choice, but not one either side wants now. 
Keep “air lift" going. That's what the West is doing now, supplying 2,500,- 
000 Berliners, giving them hope that West will somehow win out in the struggle. 
Limit "air lift" to Allied troops and officials, let Berliners shift for 
themselves. West, by this choice, would be accepting defeat, but not admitting it. 
Pull out of Berlin. That would really be the end of a chapter, the step def- 
initely, irrevocably dividing Europe. War would then seem much nearer. 
Those are the choices open to the West. There are no others. 
Decision, if blockade continues, if talks fail, is almost certain to be this: 
Continue the "air lift," shove the planes through, regardless of cost or weather. 



















































>> Talks to settle fate of Italy's former colonies, talks now proposed with 
suspicious haste by Russia, come after years of talking have settled nothing. 
Western powers themselves have trouble agreeing on just what to do with the 
colonies. Interests of Britain, France, natives don't always jibe. 
Real issue, though, isn't the colonies themselves, as colonial problems. 
Argument in Big Four conferences doesn't touch on the real issue. Diplo- 
mats are careful to steer away from it, but it's back of issues they do talk about. 
U.S.-British need for bases is one of the underlying factors. Problem is to 
dispose of colonies so U.S. and Britain can keep and expand bases in such places 
as Libya, keep Russia out. Strategic defense of Mediterranean is at stake. 
British control of East Africa is a second underlying factor, a big one. 
Strategy plays a part in this, too. British plan to develop major base in 
East Africa, make it a key point in all future defense operations in Africa, Mid- 
dle East, Indian Ocean. Soviet interest, involvement in area are unwelcome. 
Soviet penetration in East Africa is already noted by British. Soviet En- 
bassy in Ethiopia is surprisingly large. Communist propaganda seems to be having 
some effect among natives in British possessions, stirring them up. 
Problems of this sort are not likely to be settled by Big Four talks. 

















>> More talk than action is the outlook in France, too, as one weak government 
succeeds another in rapid succession, as barrel is Scraped for new premiers. 
Crisis is now the right word for it. It's a crisis in living costs, in wages, 
in prices, in currency, as well as in politics, in French ability to govern. 
Living costs, 16 times prewar, keep Soaring. It's not a gradual rise. 
Wages never have caught up. Proposed bonus is a Sop, a futile one. 
Exports continue to pay for less than half of France's imports. 
Currency, money in circulation, has shot up by 32,500,000,000 francs in 
one short week. Black-market value of franc, a new low, is 420 to the dollar. 
Budget is further unbalanced by bonus to workers. Meanwhile, Government 
borrowing from Bank of France, up 8,700,000,000 francs in week, is near legal top. 








>> Two questions worry the French more than all others just now. 

Question of dictatorship is the first one. If politicians won't vote taxes 
needed to halt inflation, won't penalize hoarders, won't give voters pain, is 
next step anarchy, and step after that dictatorship to clean up the mess? 

Question of U.S. aid is another. If budget stays in red, if borrowings from 
Bank of France go on, under terms of ERP France becomes ineligible. What then? 

Something very like a political miracle seems to be called for. 
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+How to rate with the men who rate you 





1.K ‘ f ‘ob One way to do this is to turn travel ask the porter for a table (always 
- Keep on fop of your Ob. time into productive working time. available no matter what your accom- 
You can-if you go Pullman. Simply = modations)—and work on the way. 











2, Let up without letting down. 3, Get your 8 hours a night. 4, Be there when you’re needed. 
Even time out is time invested when When you go Pullman you get up full And you are when you go Pullman. 
you go Pullman. You meet important of go after a swell night’s sleep in Because you arrive on dependable 
people in the luxurious lounge car that soft, big, clean Pullman bed. railroad schedules, right in the heart 
reserved for Pullman passengers. En- You’re rested and ready. You feel like, of town, convenient to everything. 


You’re sure to rate with the men who 
rate you—’cause they go Pullman, too! 


Still time to see the Pullman Exhibit of 
4 new accommodations at the Chicago 
ITS GooD BUSINESS TO U ma if Railroad Fair —open through Sept. 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


joy yourself—as you enjoy them! you look like, a man going places! 
' 


6198, The Pullman Company 
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No major repairs for 2 A-C 
pumps we've had in service 35 
years. Proof that Allis-Chalmers 

builds 'em rugged! 


MICHIGAN COAL MINE 


js Using A-C headsaw and 
resaw, we set new I-month 
S record cut of nearly 4/2 
million board feet. 


CALIFORNIA LUMBER [MILL 


\ 


A-C Texrope ventilating 
drives still efficient, quiet- 
running, ofter 14 years 
of 20-hr. daily service. 


Allis-Chalmers steam 
turbine No. 11, built 41 
years ago, still in use— 
still dependable. 
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LEAN, PURE WATER—bubbling from big city 
fountain or kitchen tap... 

Commonplace? 

Yes. A commonplace miracle! 

It comes from watersheds miles away—stops in 
man-made reservoirs, held back by concrete 
dams—is freed again by spillway, flume, sluice... 

It travels through mountains, spans valleys, 
flows under rivers and city streets—is piped hun- 
dreds of miles under pressure from mighty 
pumps... 

It’s flung high into the sunlight from hundreds 
of aeration fountains—or filtered through tons of 
cleansing sand—or chemically treated .. . to 
make it pure and palatable .. . 

And finally it reaches kitchen, laundry and 


bathroom—Nature’s, and Industry’s, 
contribution to Good Living. 
* * * 

For big city or small, Allis-Chalmers builds the 
pumps that bring you fresh water—that provide 
your city’s drainage. Allis-Chalmers turbines, 
generators, electric motors power these pumps, 
drive industrial machines, help light your city. 
A-C machines and equipment help mill the steel 
for pipelines—crush, grind and process the cement 
for dams, roads, factories and homes. Hundreds 
of A-C products serve every basic industry. 

Back of the trademark ‘“‘A-C” stands 101 
years of experience . . . a manufacturing integrity 
recognized and relied upon by business and pro- 
duction men throughout the world. 


greatest 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ALLIS- CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 





INTERVIEW WITH FIRST JAPANESE EDITOR 
TO VISIT U.S. SINCE 1941 





Japanese reporter and observer. 

Mr. Suzuki, now the editor of the Japanese edi- 
tion of the Reader’s Digest, is in America as a 
correspondent for seven Japanese newspapers that 
have a combined circulation of 9,000,000. Before 
the war he was editor of Asahi, a leading news- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Bunshiro Suzuki, now in the 
United States, is the first Japanese editor to visit 
America since the attack on Pearl Harbor. He 
knows at first hand the attitudes of the Japanese 
people toward the war, the defeat and surrender, 
and the American occupation. His impressions are 
the first to be brought out of Japan by a trained 


paper of the Orient. He represented that news- 
paper at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and 
the Washington Disarmament Conference in 192], 
During 1939 and 1940 he was Asahi’s roving edi- 
tor in the U.S. and Europe, reporting on the 
Japanese-American situation and the European 
war. 

The editors of U.S. News & World Report sat 
down with Mr. Suzuki and interrogated him ona 
variety of questions concerning present conditions 
in Japan and the attitude of the Japanese people 
toward world affairs. His answers are contained 
in the comprehensive interview which follows. 








Q Mr. Suzuki, how do you account for the apparent 
lack of animosity in Japan toward the American 
troops now occupying your country? 

A Well, I think it is due, first of all, to the fact that 
the people know the war was not started by the United 
States, in spite of the propaganda in the past of how 
America invoked the war. The people have their com- 
mon sense—the unique common sense prevalent in all 
people. By that sense they know that Japan was re- 
sponsible for the destruction they received, so that 
they have no reason for entertaining any animosity 
toward America. That is my interpretation. 

Q Has there been much sniping or criticism? 

A Not a single case of sniping—not a single case of 
expression of animosity, individually or in a body. 
That, I think, is a most significant fact, and so much 
so the American forces are rather bewildered. Nat- 
urally they expected what was illustrated in almost 
all big cities in Europe, like Berlin—that the people 
would be resentful. But it is just the reverse. The 
Americans are bewildered by the expression of good 
will. 


Why Japanese Don’t Show Resentment 


And many thinking people also know that un- 
less Japan gets the help of the United States in many 
ways—not only financially—she cannot have full or 
quick recovery. That, of course, may be one of the 





reasons why the Japanese people show no resentment. 

Q They think the responsibility for starting the wat 
was with the military party? 

A Yes. Until the moment of the surrender nothing 
had been published in Japan of what the military 
clique did, or what the politicians did. But after the 
surrender it was all fully reported. 

Q Where did the editors get the facts to publish 

A Well, first of all the facts were published by the 
new Government. And, during the war, we editors 
knew, but were unable to publish the facts. 


Why Atomic Bomb Was Superfluous 


Q Turning to the war destruction in Japan, wasnt 
there, and isn’t there, quite a feeling of bitterness about 
the atomic bomb? 

A Though I haven’t been to Hiroshima I have 
learned from people who have been there. Of course, 
among the people who suffered so much, there must 
be resentment—naturally—no doubt about that. But 
considering the serious damage, the effect upon tht 
rest of the Japanese people is that they are not soft: 
sentful of the U.S. 

Q What about the B-29 raids? 

A The atomic bomb was not necessary at all, nor 
the Russian participation in the war—the B-29s had 
done a fine job. When they started to come and drop 
bombs, the speed and the height—the Japanese wet 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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rable to defend themselves. Most of the bombings 
~~“""B re at night and in the morning the people would 
kup and say, “Mr. B.” 

QSome of them thought it would end the war 
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CWS- 
and |Mooner, maybe? 
921. \f A Maybe so. I think the lack of animosity on the 
edi- art of the Japanese might have been due to their hope 
the wt a quicker defeat—perhaps. 
ean Q Is that so? You don't think the people had their 
| Beart in the war? 
sat A No. 
on a Q And yet, on this side, we were told that the Japa- 
ions se soldiers fought very, very tenaciously and ag- 
»ple | [ressively and of course to the bitter end. 
ned AYes, I know they said they would never surrender 
ond that before they surrendered they preferred death. 
And I know that once in the Army they are very good 
ighting soldiers. Also, they were so indoctrinated that 
we eoeuy i" 

ey knew little of what was going on. But the people, 

spite of the misleading and false publications of the 
ntment. nilitary clique, knéw by many means what was going 
the wat Mon, 

Q Going back to the origin of the war—when Pearl 
nothing Harbor was attacked the results were published, of 
military Brourse, in all the Japanese press. Wasn't there quite a 
fter the Brave of national enthusiasm? 

AOh, yes, and the Government, especially the 
ublish’ HNavy, made full use of it. 

by the Q About when was there a doubt—when did you 
editors Begin to feel that the war was being lost? 

A Well, I suppose after two years—Guadalcanal 
- was the first event. 

Q Was there general public knowledge of the out- 
wast! Bcome of Guadalcanal? 
s about § AI think so. And then there was Iwo Jima—at that 





time the Cabinet apparently felt Iwo Jima could hold 
out. They called it in Japanese “Tennozan,” which 
means “the turning point.” So the people came to re- 
gard Iwo Jima as a turning point, and when it fell they 
knew Japan was losing the war. 
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Why Japan Turned Militaristic 


Q What point in Japanese history marks the turn- 
Ing point, from a peaceful, liberal democracy to a 
nilitaristic state? 

A The Manchurian incident was the turning point. 
QIn 1931—the invasion of Manchuria? Do you 
mean that is when the military began to take over? 
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a's destruction, and defeat, didn‘t lead to animosity in Japan—uU. S. capital is 
eeded for recovery—Communism is rising both in Japan and in China—Says 
9s defeated Japan, and the atomic bomb was not really necessary. 









A Yes. The military began then to ascend and be- 
gan to control the press and even thought. 

Q There was a lot of Japanese business activity in 
Manchuria, too, wasn’t there? 

A Yes, everything was controlled. And then they 
wanted to do the same thing in Japan proper. Some 
Americans who visited the country at that time called 
it “military socialism.” 

Q When did the military attain complete power? 

A I think nearly two years before the outbreak of 
the war—1939 or 1940. 


Why Nationalistic Sentiment Grew 


Q Do you think there was a chance for a liberal 
Sovernment to have succeeded before 1940 if they had 
had the means of overcoming the military? Was there 
anything in the policy of other governments of the 
world that would have helped or hurt a liberal govern- 
ment in those days? 

A I think the reason why the liberal government 
was not able to hold against the military was this: 

Japan enjoyed a democratic pattern of government 
down through 1931, for nearly 20 or 25 years—in that 
period we had party government, and we had freedom 
of the press just as much as you have. In all ways of 
living we were getting more similar to all other demo- 
cratic countries. In this period the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference was held and the Japanese 
Navy was cut back under the 5-5-3 ratio and the 
Japanese Army was curtailed by two divisions so that 
the country grew toward a peaceful tendency. 

But, in those days, there were many cases which 
seemed, from the Japanese nationalistic point of view, 
to aim at oppressing the Japanese investor or invest- 
ment expansion. For instance, the British Economic 
Conference in Ottawa made such a high tariff wall’ 
that it seemed to us to bar Japanese exports to the 
British Dominions. Also in America many steps were 
taken which from the Japanese point of view, seemed 
to prevent industrial or trade expansion. 

Q Was there quite a bit of resentment over the U.S. 
immigration acts [making it almost impossible for 
Orientals to enter America]? 

A Yes, that was hard for the Japanese to under- 
stand. 

Q Do you think such things played into the hands 
of the militarists? 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A That’s right. The militarists argued that the 
Ottawa and Washington conferences discarded the 
time-honored Japanese alliance. They said the British 
used Japan when Japan was usable and now Japan 
was being discarded because it was not needed. 

Q They used it to whip up the nationalistic senti- 
ment? 

A Yes. And then the liberals in Japan, who believed 
that Japan’s best interests had always been with the 
United States, were called pro-America or pro-Eng- 
land, and year after year were thrown in a difficult 
position. 

Q Well, what you have said is very interesting. 
Many people in this country are not aware of any lib- 
eral instincts in Japan at all. They picture it as a mili- 
taristic nation through and through. 

A I know—people don’t know there was such a 
period and they seem to think the Japanese people are 
being given the democratic idea for the first time in 
their life. It is not so. 

Q What can you tell us about the Japanese attitude 
toward China? 

A I’m sure the Japanese have had contempt for the 
Chinese. It is a result of the old war Japan had with 
China—and the Chinese philosophy and way of living 
—everything—is so different from ours. 

Q Don’t the Japanese still regard China as a big 
market? 

A Yes. China is a big market for Japan and a new 
Chinese- Japanese Association is organized. I happen 
to be one of the directors, and the president is a former 
Minister of Education. Many men, not only business- 
men, have become directors or officers of the asso- 
ciation. I think many of the people have realized that 
we must have the best possible relation with China, 
our neighbor. 


Why Communism Is Rising in Japan 


Q We have heard a lot of talk about Communism. 
How much Communism is there in Japan? 

A In the Japanese House, which is composed of 
about 400, only four are Communist members. But 
many observers say in the next election they won’t be 
surprised if more than 10 are elected. The Communists 
are rising very steadily. There is good ground for the 
Communist agitation because the food is short, and 
prices have gone up—a high cost of living is a very 
good atmosphere for spreading Communism. 

For instance, in Japan there is the CIU which 
corresponds to the CIO in America except that the 
CIO is against Communism, I understand. In Japan 
the CIU was almost the sole cause of the Communist 
activities among the industrial plants. Last year a 
general strike was scheduled throughout the country 
and, what was most amazing, the big newspapers of 
the country advocated it because the unions of those 
big papers belonged to the CIU. At the last moment 
the strike was called off by orders of General Mac- 
Arthur. So those papers overnight changed their 
attitude. 





Last February I wrote a long article for the Centr, 
Review, which corresponds to your Atlantic Monthly 
or Harper’s. I pointed out what attitude the news. 
papers took toward the general strike and how they 
shifted. I said that those men who advocated th 
general strike showed themselves supporters of th 
Communist movement and will come up again, give, 
the chance. Some of the editors of the newspaper 
were invited to write what they thought of the artic 
and many of them dared not reply. But some o 
them did say what I had written was exactly th 
situation. 

Q Just what do you mean by the term “Com. 
munism’? Do you mean a radical left-wing move. 
ment inside Japan or some actual tie-up with the 
Soviet Communists? 

A We think that all Japanese Communists, directly 
or indirectly, have a tie with the Soviets. 

Q@ Are there Russian agents or spies in Japan? 

A Yes. Without doubt. 

Q Are there very many Russian nationals in 
Japan? 

A Well, the British have only 12 or 13 British peo. 
ple at their headquarters, but there are nearly 40) 
Russians in Japan. 


Why Russian Influence Spreads in Asia 


Q What do you think is the outlook as a whole in 
the Far East? Will Russia, do you think, take over 
the Far East? 

A I think Russia, of course, has a long-range policy 
of world revolution. There is no doubt about that, 
And I think they are steadily going in that direction. 
I understand that the American Government has de- 
cided to take their forces from Southern Korea. The 
moment American forces leave Korea the whole 
peninsula will go Communist. 

Q Do you mean will “go Communist” through a 
popular movement or by occupation? 

A By a people’s government—one of the puppet 
governments of Russia. 

Q Do you think the Communists in China can 
really take over all of China? 

A Well, for that, I don’t know. I don’t think so be- 
cause China is so vast. In Chinese history no single 
government has ever succeeded in dominating the 
whole country more than 10 years. But I think the 
Red Army influence is steadily ascending. There is no 
doubt about that. I believe it is safe to say that half 
of China will be dominated by the Communists. In 
Burma, in Malaya, in Indonesia, Communist activity 
is fast growing. It is steadily growing almost every- 
where in the Far East. 

Q What is the reason for that? 

A Well, I think the major reason is because every- 
where life is so hard for so many people. Everyont 
knows that the Communists cannot alter the situation, 
but it is so easy for them to propagandize and saj, 
“This is the result of capitalistic institutions. With 
Communism, all these troubles will be over.” 
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Why Japan Needs U.S. Capital 


Q What about inflation? 

A I think inflation is among the biggest problems 
Japan is facing. There are two prices—official prices 
aad black-market prices. Generally speaking, prices 
are from 500 to 2,000 times higher than they were 5 or 
10 years ago. 

Q Well, has your salary gone up with the inflation? 

A Yes, but the trouble is, living has gone up more, 
and you catch up two or three months later. That 
makes it difficult. 

Q Well, what is the answer—increased production? 

A Yes. Increased production—that is the cry. But 
we do not have machinery or raw stuffs enough. That 
js the reason why Japanese business is in desperate 
need of capital and credit. Many businessmen, when 
they knew I was coming here, asked if there was a 
chance I could raise capital. There is a desperate 
ned. As you know, America is spending $1,000,000 a 
day for upkeep in Japan and Korea. Unless Japan can 
be helped economically, she will be a burden for I 
don’t know how many years to come. 

Q Does the reparation tangle hold back production 
sriously? 

A No, because reparation is not being made yet. 
They have not moved much machinery as yet. I un- 
derstand the United States is not too anxious to dis- 
mantle Japan. I think they want to build up the Japa- 
nese industry to a great extent. 

Q Do you mean by that, that the attitude of the 
Occupation Government in Japan has given the Japa- 
nese people the impression that the U. S. wants to 
rebuild Japan? 

A Oh, yes. Not only the Occupation Government in 
Japan but even more by the dispatches from Wash- 
ington. We have read, for instance, that in the first 
stage of occupation America was determined to put 
down Japan. Now they have changed their attitude 
and are trying to keep up Japan. 

Q What is your own impression of General Mac- 
Arthur? 

A He is very highly respected. And I think we know 
heisa great friend of Japan and the Japanese. 


Why Emperor Remains as Figurehead 


Q How is the Emperor regarded today in Japan? 

A He is still popular. I think it was wise on the 
patt of the American Government to leave him as he 
is, though he is deprived of political power. The fact 
that they left him as he is was a successful move be- 
cause he is a bulwark against Communism and the 
people love him and respect him, which means they 
ae against Communism. If there were no Emperor 
there would have been more confusion and maybe 10 
o 100 times more Communists. 

Q The general public doesn’t resent the fact that he 
heis stripped of any power? 
Al don’t think so. I think the thinking Japanese, 
including myself, have always thought of him as a 





figurehead like the British King. So that I don’t think 
the Japanese resent the Emperor’s lack of power now. 

Q Is it possible that the Emperor as a symbol may 
even be stronger than he was before? 

A No, he is just a symbol—he minds the people. 
Generally speaking, the Japanese Emperors have been 
symbols. Even in the periods when an Emperor ap- 
peared to reign, it was actually the ministers who 
governed. So the new status of the Emperor according 
to the new Constitution is not very novel. 

Q We hear stories all the time that he is preparing 
to abdicate. Do you think there is anything to that? 

A Well, we hear it also. And many people thought 
it would be a very good thing because he must be 
morally responsible for all the suffering of the people. 
But I do not think he will abdicate. He is an able 
man and may be needed. 


How Japanese Regard Big Business 


Q How do the people in Japan feel about the oc- 
cupation policy of stripping the monopolies—the 
“Zaibatsu’’—of their holdings on the theory they made 
it possible for Japan to develop a war economy? 

A I think the purge went to the extreme. Many 
competent businessmen who were good friends of 
America have been stripped of everything simply be- 
cause they were executives of big businesses. So that 
we don’t have the competent men to run many busi- 
nesses or lead the Japanese industry in the right way. 
I think it is the unanimous opinion of many thinking 
people in Japan that this should be corrected. 

Q In what way? ; 

A Well, I think, in my opinion, a new committee 
should be set up and should examine very closely all 
cases so that the men who were useful in the de- 
militarization of Japan should be exonerated. 

Q While you are in the United States, what sort of 
material are you writing for your Japanese readers 
back home? What are they interested in? 

A My first article had three points: One point—to 
let those people know who were interested, I described 
very minutely my experience by air from Tokyo to 
San Francisco. Secondly, I wrote about the abun- 
dance of things here. Third, but not least, I pointed out 
that nowhere since I came to this country had I en- 
countered a single case in which I experienced any 
animosity on account of being a citizen of a country 
which was your enemy until only three years ago. And 
it was not only my experience. All the Japanese resi- 
dents here said the same thing. And I think this should 
be conveyed to the Japanese public. I write to impress 
them that this country is not imperialistic at all. Some 
people ask me about American imperialism. I ask 
what is imperialism? When a country has advanced 
to this stage and has high culture it is bound to ex- 
pand. I am convinced that the majority of Japanese 
would like to have American expansion. So many 
Japanese say how happy we are under American 
domination. If, instead of America, it was Russia, 
what would it have been? 
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Rise of Louisiana's Russell Long, Georgia's Herman Talmadge: 
South's Bitterness Against Mr. Truman and Civil-Rights Program 


Southern voters are taking a crack at 
the Truman Administration. The Longs 
are back in power in Louisiana. The Tal- 
madges are taking control in Georgia. 
The sons of the “Kingfish” and “Old 
Gene” are stepping into their fathers’ 
shoes. And there is a promise that they 
will carry on in the vigorous tradition of 
their departed elders. 

Flamboyant promises have been made 
in Louisiana and Georgia. Florid oratory 
still echoes in city and town. Heated 
primary campaigns gave Russell Long 
and Herman Talmadge title to their 
fathers’ old seats in the United States 
Senate and the Georgia Statehouse. But 
the Democratic nominations that they 
won in the primaries assure them of elec- 
tion. For them, the November voting is 
only a formality. 

The endorsement that the second gen- 
eration of Longs and Talmadges got in 
Louisiana and Georgia is only a symptom 
of the bitterness that exists against the 
Truman Administration in the South, 
even in States that are taking no part 
in the revolt of States’ Rights Democrats 
from the national Democratic Party. In 
primary after primary, opponents of 
President Truman are being renominated 
in the South. 

Georgia, thus far, has taken no part in 
the States’ Rights revolt. Neither Georgia 
nor Louisiana sent any official delegates 
to the Birmingham States’ Rights meeting. 
But, since then, Louisiana has substituted 
States’ Rights electors for Democrats on 
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its ballot, making it hard for Mr. Truman 
to get votes in that State. 

The return of the Longs and Tal- 
madges to power is a clear sign of the 
bitterness with which Southern voters 
resent the changes in the status of the 
Negro that Mr. Truman is proposing. As 
Governor and Senator, the late Huey P. 
Long ruled his State with an iron hand. 
The late Eugene Talmadge tried to do 
the same thing in Georgia. Both of them 
fought powerfully against any outside 
interference in the affairs of their States. 
Their battles with the late President 
Roosevelt won many headlines. 
> Russell Long, the Democratic Senator- 
designate from Louisiana, is much like 
his father. In typical Long style, he told 
Louisiana voters during the campaign 
that he would fight any President of the 
United States who “tries to run rough- 
shod” over the interests of his State. 

Young Long has the same eyes, the 
same curve of mouth and cut of chin and 
the same curly brown hair that his father 
had. In his drawling speech are many 
mannerisms put there by his father. He 
quotes the Bible just as glibly as his dad 
used to do in filibusters. His campaign 
tactics were much like those of Huey. He 
will not be 30, the legal age for serving 
in the Senate, until November 3, just two 
months before taking office. 

And when young Russell comes to the 
Senate, the Long family will hold the 
two top political spots in the State. His 
uncle, Earl, brother of Huey, now is 
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... an old story was downed,a new story emerged 
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geaker. Russell told the crowds that the 
amily was satisfied with Earl. 
. After election, Russell became execu- 
—— jive secretary to Governor Earl Long. 
senator John H. Overton died on May 14 
nd the Governor gave Mr. Feazel a short- 
em appointment to the Senate. 

Mr. Feazel obligingly stepped aside 
permit Russell to run for the Senate. 
The announcement that Russell would 
nm was made simultaneously with the 


am 


Legis). 
power af appointment of Mr. Feazel. 
Kingfish Campus politics at LSU had started 
‘sell’s reff Russell on his way. He put on the hottest 
ound wig campaign in the history of the school 
nele Ey when he ran for president of the Student 
Council. There were coeds parading in 
quarreleiff bathing suits, loud-speakers blaring from 
“hey frei tucks, a dance band, handbills and 
fter Hus ( auch oratory. He promised a co-opera- 
rs of thigtive laundry, and bus service from the 
t and rafcampus to Baton Roug = and got them. 
‘ith Ric.@ Not long afterward, Russell said: “At 
1 scandi|f he time of Dad’s death, I told every- 
resignelf body I would never go into politics or 
~ Bhave anything to do with it. But now 
. minded ff [ve changed my mind.” 
office ani@ After the war, Russell went into 
Iministr: {f private law practice until] summoned 
arish anf away by his uncle. In the campaign for 
0 was I6f the Senate post, Russell spent much of 
ant on ti histime defending the record of hiv U.icle’ 
srsity, be ff Earl, who already had reorganized the 
Council ff State government to take control of more 
ate, marff than 40 State boards, departments and 
vent into commissions, and has added $80,000,000 
vant after a year to the State tax rolls. 
of North{f But young Mr. Long did convey a clear 


n France 
n oilman 


waming that he would fight any effort of 
the Federal Government to change the 


5 him for accustomed way of life in Louisiana. His 
said Mr. yomises, like those of his Uncle Earl and 
) into the his father before him, like those of the 
old ston lalmadges in Georgia, were that he would 
er, Huey, ff fight to improve the lot of the poor whites. 
own unt! F For while both the Longs and the Tal- 
ell, as a madges have substantial industrial back- 


ng in their States, they count upon poor 
vhites for the bulk of their votes. 

Herman Talmadge, like the Longs 
ind like his own father. beamed his cam- 
pign toward the underprivileged. He 
hashad a great deal of experience in this. 
He had managed several of his father’s 
ampaigns, including the last campaign 
that brought Eugene Talmadge to vic- 
tary and to death before his inauguration. 

Afew write-in votes in this e ection for 
Heman gave a Talmadge-dominated 
legislature a pretext for declaring son 
Heman Governor instead of M. E. 
Thompson, who had been elected Lieu- 
‘nant Governor. And thus the State pre- 
ted the spectacle of two Governors 
ighting for the office until the courts 
danfied the issue by declaring Mr. 
Thompson was Governor. 

The rise of young Talmadge to the 
ithe has followed closely the political 
fooves worn by his father. 

like his father, Herman Talmadge is 
‘hwyer and a graduate of the University 
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SAVE STEPS... 


SIMPLIFY YOUR FILING FOR 1949 


Many a profit dollar goes astray, never 
to be seen again, when filing procedures 
permit waste motion and needless du- 
plication of work . . . when lost or mis- 
placed papers delay executive decisions. 
Act now to save in ‘49. Let Remington 
Rand, world’s leading authority on 
business systems, analyze your filing 
requirements and suggest simpli.ied, 
step-saving procedures. 

Typical results (reported by a manu- 
facturer): 1. An overall saving on office 
work, due to faster filing and finding 
of papers: 2. Floor space saved by using 
filing cabinets that also serve as count- 
ers; 3. Long distance telephone waits 
reduced through rigid control over rout- 
ing and filing of orders. 

There’s no interruption of your office 
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routine when you switch to simplified 
filing, and no need to put temporary 
employees on your payroll. Our Records 
Installation Specialists take full respon- 
sibility for setting up the new system 
and training your personnel to operate 
it at top efficiency. For details, phone 
our nearest office or write Systems Divi- 
sion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Everything you need to 
simplify and save: Kardex 
Visible Systems for Ad- 
ministrative Control ... 
Filing Systems, Equip- 
ment and Supplies .. . 
Loose Leaf Systems ... 
Certified Fire Protection 
for Vital Records at Point 
of Use. 
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FREE FOLDER “Remington Rand Filing Systems” presents—in convenient, condensed 
form—basic facts for executives on today’s most successful methods of filing. Ask for 


your copy of LBV 395 A. 


Copyright 1948, by Remington Rand Ine, 
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FAST-ACTING 
CLEANSER 
for 
MACHINE 
SCRUBBING 
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Get Floors 
Really Clean... 
Faster... 


TEAM UP Your Scrubber with a 
Cleanser that’s MADE for It! 


The greater speed of mechanical scrubbing requires the use of a 
cleanser that keeps pace with the speed of the machine. Cleansers 
designed for hand-scrubbing cannot be expected to give the fast 
cleaning action required for machine-scrubbing. In an attempt to 
get floors thoroughly clean, the operator of a scrubbing machine 
using a slow-acting cleanser may resort to prolonged brush action, 
but that needlessly piles up mileage on the machine, increases 
labor costs, and prematurely wears out the brushes. 

To utilize the full cleaning capacity of your scrubbing machine— 
to get floors film-free clean in minimum time —choose a cleanser 
that’s specially made for machine-scrubbing. All Finnell Cleansers 
are. And there’s a type for every, need, including Setol, the 
mineral oil solvent for cleaning oily wood floors, and Finola, the 
Original Scouring Powder, for heavy duty scrubbing of smooth, 
hard-surface floors. 

The Finnell Machine illustrated above is a Self-Propelled Scrubber- 
Vacuum designed for use on large-area floors. This Finnell applies 
the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Cleans up to 
8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


The nearby Finnell man is readily available to help train your 
maintenance operators in the proper use of Finnell Equipment and 
Supplies. For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone or 


write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
LT 
| FINNELL j 


System, Inc., 3709 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ At 


Branch Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 
IN ALL. 
Pioneers aad Specialists ia PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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of Georgia. Herman was a membe J 
the debating team at the University, 4 
has copied many of the political tra, 
marks of his father. He wears tel 
suspenders and chews tobacco. He js % 
and can turn his charm on and off at wij 

Herman Talmadge spent 32 months J 
the Southwest Pacific in the war ay 
came home with the rank of Lieuteng, 
Commander. He participated in the jy 
vasion of Guadalcanal, in various engage 
ments with the Japanese Fleet, in 4 
battle of Okinawa, and entered Tok 
Bay on V-J Day. 

Young Talmadge got his tutelage ; 
politics at the hand of “Old Gene,” hin, 
selt. Twice Herman managed successfyj 
campaigns for the Governorship for }j 
father. Each time, the “white primar’ 


} 
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EUGENE THE TUTOR 
The political trade-marks... 


was an issue. Herman became adept i 
juggling white-supremacy _ phrases. Ii 
his own campaign, he had the open sup 
port of the Ku Klux Klan and on the night 
before election fiery crosses burned it 
several Georgia towns to warn Negroes 
to keep away from the polls. 

Just as his father had, Herman concer: 
trated upon the rural districts and th 
small towns for his votes. It was here tha! 
he won his election. Georgia has a county: 
unit system of counting votes, which ha 
helped the Talmadges in the past. Th 
last time that Eugene Talmadge ran 10 
Governor, he won in spite of the fact thi! 
his opponent got a majority of the pope 
lar vote. Eugene Talmadge carried mat 
small counties and piled up unit votes 
His opponent carried big cities, but faile 
to get a maiority of the unit votes. 

The poor whites, who work run-dow! 
farms, who are sharecroppers, and Wh 
earn a precarious living where they «i 
find it in mills and small industries, 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORI 
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nadges and the Longs. 

All of these got little help from the re- 
rm governors who came and went in 
he Southern States while the Talmadges 
ind the Longs were out of power. New 
outhouses, new highways, new jails, re- 
ms in prison systems, taking colleges 
wt of politics, all the benefits that reform 
wvernors brought did not reach down to 
the level of the poor white. 

They did not help him to feed his 
hogs, to patch his pants or feed his chil- 
jren, Eugene Talmadge gave him a $2 
jicense tag for his battered old car, wiped 
wut State taxes on his home. Huey Long 
ave schoolbooks for his children. These 
were things that the poor white could see. 
They were not abstractions, like democ- 


—Wide World 
HERMAN THE STUDENT 
... were closely copied 


ray and good government, which reform 
governors talked about. 

Some reform governors, such as Ellis 
(mall in Georgia, did away with the 
poll tax and made it easier for Negroes 
v vote. Now, in the eyes of the poor 
whites, Mr. Truman is trying to break 
down segregation and compel industries 
tohire Negroes. This would make it even 
lader for the poor white to earn a 
living. There are not enough good jobs 
inthe South to go around. 

White supremacy, to the poor white 
inthe South, is more than just a phrase. 
tis more than a hold upon self-respect. 
lt means food and clothes. It gives him 
in edge over the Negro in a fight for a 
living. He is not interested in the plight 
of the Negro. 

And so the poor whites turn to the 
Talmadges and the Longs. “The King- 
ish” and “Old Gene” brought results. 
eo hope the new generation can do 
a8 well, 
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..-Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


How to Fill a Bridgework Cavity 


ONSTANT movement of heavy 
loads causes bridge pedestals to 
wear uneven depressions in support- 
ing abutments. When this happens, 
the cavity must be filled. 


Erie bridge engineers have devel- 
oped a new high-pressure apparatus 
to inject iron oxide into the bridge 
seat. This fills in the worn place... 
makes a firm, durable bond between 
stone and metal. 


This operation is carried out with- 
out need for closing the bridge or 
interfering with train movements. 
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It is typical of modern maintenance 
methods used by the Erie to supply 
safe, dependable service. 


By a continuous program of research, 
through use of every means known 
to progressive railroading, the Erie 
seeks new ways to provide ever 
improving transportation for pas- 
sengers and freight shippers. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 














(This article represents the result of ap 





extensive research on a problem of oy}. 





Special Report. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


MEANING OF ANTITRUST DRIVE 


Trust busters, strengthened by 
recent court decisions, are crack- 
ing down on business again. 

Result could be broad changes 
in the way businesses are run. 
_Nearly every industry may feel 
direct or indirect effects. 

Pricing systems are being over- 
turned. Price fixing, other trade 
restraints are under fire. Domina- 
tion of fields by single com- 
panies is being attacked. 


A broad pattern of changes in the 
way of doing business is being laid 
down for industry by the federal 
courts and executive agencies of the 
Government. This pattern grows out 
of a barrage of antitrust actions that 
rivals anything ever seen in New Deal 
days, when Thurman Arnold headed 
the Justice Department’s Antitrust Di- 
vision. 

Current and recent actions against 
business, some under criminal proceed- 
ings, cover so wide a field that nearly 
every major industry eventually could 
be affected, directly or indirectly. 

Some parts of the pattern of what the 
Government has in mind for business 
represent only the ideas of the Justice 
Department and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and still must be fought out in 
the courts. Other parts already have won 
the sanction of the Supreme Court, and 
stand now as law for the fields affected. 

What the Government is after, 
basically, is to reduce the degree of 
domination of an industry by a particular 
company or combination of companies. 
The whole thing represents an expanded 
drive, under the Sherman Act and other 
antitrust laws, to promote a greater de- 
gree of competition in pricing, producing 
and selling the products of industry. 

Pricing methods are being scrutinized 
more closely than ever before. Estab- 
lished price practices, in some cases, are 
being overturned on direct orders from 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Supreme Court. The Antitrust Division, 
headed by Herbert A. Bergson, is crack- 
ing down on businesses and combina- 
tions that are powerful enough to control 
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Effects That Can Touch Most Businesses 
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JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 

...in the barrage: Decisions, complaints, indictments, orders 
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Behold the grandmother of a gallon of gasoline | 


coal supply may last only another 3,000 years! 
There’s the debate. Some 


Our nation’s 

Our nation’s oil supply may last only —ah! 
say 30 years. Some 50. 

Whatever is being done to beget oil from coal contributes to the long 
life of the oil industry. 

Dresser Industries is constantly designing new equipment for produc- 
ing oil more efficiently and draining wells more thoroughly. However, 
Dresser also was one of the original sponsors of research in this country 
for gasification of coal. This is the process of turning coal into synthetic 
petroleum products. 

It is one thing to sell the latest operating equipment to an industry. 
It is something else to engineer ahead of the trend in order to protect 
that industry’s source of supply. Dresser does both for Oil. 


THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB 


From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 
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BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 
KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 

PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 

PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SSEE 


From source to home appliance 


for the Gas Industry 


INC. 


OHIO 


NDUSTRIES, 


TERMINAL TOWER * CLEVELAND 13, 
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their industries. Trade associations that 
have to do with pricing and allocation of 
markets are feeling the hand of Govern- 
ment. Use of patent rights to freeze out 
competition is under fire. Exclusive deal- 
er contracts are being examined. 

In more detail, the pattern of recent 
decisions, complaints, indictments and 
orders shows this: 

Pricing. Recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions have strengthened drives of both 
the Justice Department and FTC to out- 
law some traditional pricing practices. 

Delivered prices, where these prices 
are uniform among all producers, are on 
the suspect list. If there is evidence of 
collusion in setting delivered prices, FTC 
apparently is prepared to order what 
amounts to f.o.b. prices, with the cus- 
tomer paying the freight. 

Basing-point pricing has drawn spe- 
cific objections from the Supreme Court. 





mee 
BERGSON !S THE ENFORCER 
New armor from the court... 


By using this system, uniform delivered 
prices are often quoted by all producers 
on similar products delivered to any given 
place. The basis of the Court’s objection, 
stated in a case against the cement in- 
dustry, is that the system forces nearby 
customers to pay unrealistic or “phan- 
tom” freight charges, while producers 
may actually be absorbing some of the 
freight to more distant points. The legal 
test, FTC officials say, is whether such 
pricing is price fixing by agreement. 

The cement and steel industries and 
parts of the building-material industry 
already are switching to f.o.b. pricing. 
Unless Congress passes a law to upset 
the Court’s ruling, many other heavy- 
goods industries may have to revamp 
their pricing systems. The effects would 
be felt throughout business. 
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Zone pricing—that is, charging the 
same delivered prices to all customers 
within a given region, even though ac- 
tual freight charges may vary to different 
points within the region—is under at- 
tack by FTC in cases where competition 
is lessened. 

In other words, uniform prices in gen- 
eral face uncertainty. What FTC looks 
for in such cases is evidence of collusion. 
The agency’s hand has been strengthened 
by a recent circuit court decision that 
any company following a pricing system 
that it knows to have been agreed on by 
others in the industry, even though that 
particular company may not have been 
a party to the agreement, can be held 
guilty of a violation. 

Price discrimination also is coming in 
for closer attention. Various devices are 
being questioned. 

Quantity discounts are a primary tar- 
get. In cases where such discounts do 
not reflect the seller’s actual savings and 
can be shown to give one customer a 
competitive advantage over others, the 


Supreme Court rules that the practice is . 
illegal. A recent case in point involved. 


the Morton Salt Co. The biggest cus- 
tomers were alleged to have been given 
the biggest discounts. The practice was 
ruled out as a threat to competition, 
since the Court held that the company 
failed to show that the amount of the 
discount to big customers represented 
actual savings in the cost of handling 
large shipments of salt. 

Special favors to particular customers 
also are under attack in cases where such 
favors give them a competitive advantage. 
For example, firms may run into trouble 
by giving advance notice to special cus- 
tomers of a coming change in prices. 

Price cutting is on the black list of the 
Justice Department in cases where cuts 
are suspected as a device to freeze out 
competition. 

Rebates also can cause trouble. The 
Justice Department now has a_ case 
against some eyeglass manufacturers, 
who are charged with making rebates to 
doctors who send them customers. The 
manufacturers also are alleged to have 
boycotted patients of doctors who refuse 
to go along with the rebate system. 

A ruling by the Supreme Court on 
price discrimination is causing wide con- 
cern among businessmen. Under _ this 
ruling, handed down in a case involving 
the Corn Products Refining Co., the Gov- 
ernment does not have to prove actual 
injury to competition through price dis- 
criminations. It is enough, the Court 
held, to show that “there is a reasonable 
possibility that they ‘may’ have such an 
effect.” 

Selling. Various marketing devices 
are under pressure from the trust-busting 
federal agencies. 
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, 
power they held. Also, the Court found 
hat the three had acted alike on pur- 
chases Of tobacco and prices of ciga- 
rettes, and it added this significant sen- 
tence: “No formal agreement is necessary 
io constitute unlawful conspiracy.” 

Power to dominate also is involved in 
current case concerning the Aluminum 
Co, of America. ALCOA is petitioning 
for removal of a 1945 circuit court deci- 
son declaring the company to be a mo- 
nopoly. The company now contends that 
its status Changed when two other sub- 
stantial producers came into the field, so 
that it no longer is a monopoly. The 
justice Department is opposing the peti- 
tion on the ground that ALCOA still is 
powerful enough to freeze out its com- 
petitors if it wishes. 

Control of distribution by the pro- 
ducer is under question. In a case against 
movie companies, the Supreme Court re- 
cently suggested to a district court that 
pethaps the Big Five producers should 
be ordered to dispose of some of their 
theaters. The justices approved the lower 
court’s decision to forbid such practices 
as block booking of films, fixing of the- 
ater admissions as part of film-rental 
agreements, and pooling arrangements 
by which producers operate their the- 
aters in a city as a unit and split the 
profit 

Patents used to control an industry 
ae getting increasing attention from the 
Justice Department. Government lawyers 
are looking for cases where leading com- 
panies buy up patents and put them on 
the shelf to prevent competition. Patent 
monopolies, in which individual com- 
panies own all or most of the patents in 
their fields, are on the investigation list. 
How far the Government can go in this 
field has not been settled by the Supreme 
Court. 

Mergers are troubling the antitrust 
agencies. FTC is urging Congress to plug 
the loophole in antitrust laws that still 
permits a company to buy the assets of a 
competitor, although a merger through 
stock purchases could be _ prevented. 
Since 1940, mergers and purchases are 
reported to have accounted for the disap- 
pearance of 2,450 independent manu- 
facturing and mining companies having 
combined assets of $5,200,000,000. 

What is developing is another anti- 
trust crackdown that picks up where Mr. 
Amold left off when the war started. 

Many cases have been filed, and some 
important ones decided, but officials ad- 
mit that the job of breaking up price fix- 
ing and domination by big companies 
has hardly begun. At best, antitrust cases 
are tedious. Some of them take years to 
fight through the courts. Nevertheless, 
the current drive is backed up by a set 
of court decisions that compels business 
to take the effort seriously. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1948 
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Give New Wings to Your Words... 
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OUR fingers fly lightly over 
the Finger-Form Keys with 
wonderful typing freedom. 


Words take off with new, delightful 
speed and make happy landings on 
the paper . . . with new precision, 
clarity and uniformity. 


With an Underwood All Electric it’s 
surprising how fresh and relaxed you 
feel even after a busy day. Because 
electricity does your heavy work! 


Look what you’ll gain when your boss 
gets you an Underwood All Electric: 
Electric keyboard. Electric shifting. 


with an UNDERWOOD 


AU Efe 


“& /CTYPEWRITER 
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Electric line spacing. Electric tabu- 
lating. Electric back-spacing. Electric 
carriage return. 


You can see for yourself that it’s “the 
most beautiful typewriter in the 
world” . .. modern design, two-tone 
Underwood gray, non-glare finish. . . 
with features to satisfy your every 
typing whim, and it writes letters you 
and your boss will always be proud of. 


Ask your local Underwood repre- 
sentative for an All Electric demon- 
stration .. . and thrill as your words 
take wing. Do it today! 





AY FASTER! When typing, your busy 
hands never leave the keyboard. The 
electrically-controlled keyboard saves you 


finger travel, hand travel . . . eliminates 
fatigue. 


| EASY OPERATION! Scientifically de- 
signed keyboard, different from any 
other typewriter, encourages an _ easy 


rhythm of finger movement . . . therefore 
better letters, with minimum effort. 


8] BEAUTIFUL WORK! The Underwood 
All Electric assures even spacing 
between characters .. . clean-cut, uniform 
impressions . . . not shaded or blurred. 


© MANY CARBONS! Not only original 
letters, but carbon copies are sharp 
and clear. You can make as many as you 
need ... at a light finger touch. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . 
Paper .. 


One Park Avenue 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


. Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines... 
. Ribbons and other Supplies 


Carbon 


New York 16, N. Y. 





UNDERWOOD....rvpewriter LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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PEACE HOPES IN CONTRACT TREND 


Signs of General Lull After Present Strikes 


Latest strike wave may be the 
last of its kind for 1948. Con- 
tracts in most big industries will 
have been signed when present 
disputes are ended. 

Wages, in most cases, are the 
issue. Taft-Hartley Act was used 
to the limit in shipping dispute. 
It did not apply, however, to all 
others where strikes occurred. 


Big strikes, now breaking out in 
bunches after a period of quiet, are 
not the forerunners of an epidemic of 
the kind that hit the country in 1946. 
Once the present disputes are settled, 
most big unions will have working 
agreements signed until next vear. 

Timing of the strikes that idled 100,- 
000 workers in such industries as truck- 
ing, shipping, oil production and automo- 
bile bodies was accidental. It so happened 
that negotiations over new contracts in 
these industries broke down at about the 
same time. Unions affiliated with the AFL 
and the CIO were involved, as well as 
unions with no such affiliation. 

These strikes, nevertheless, raised many 
questions in the minds of employers and 
workers. What, it was asked, was done to 


prevent them? What were the issues? Did 
the Taft-Hartley Act prove ineffective, or 
were the strikes outside its jurisdiction? 
In what other industries are strikes likely 
to occur this year? 

The answers are best given in an 
analysis of the disputes themselves. 

In shipping, the unions appeared to 
be concerned mainly with preservation 
of their hiring halls. These halls enable 
them to control the assignment of work- 
ers to jobs that open up on the ships and 
docks. Employers were willing, before 
the strike, to continue hiring-hall system 
pending a court ruling on whether it vio- 
lates the Taft-Hartley Act. This compro- 
mise clause was accepted by East Coast 
CIO unions, but West Coast CIO groups 
held out for more. They wanted the right 
to negotiate a new union-security clause 
before their contract expired if the court 
ruled against hiring halls. 

In trucking, the strikes in the New 
York area were chiefly over wages. Here 
again the striking groups asked for more 
than had been accepted by other local 
unions. A 15-cent raise had been taken 
by other AFL Teamster locals in the 
area, but the New York local involved 
in the walkout asked for a 25-cent raise 
before the strike began. The demand was 
reduced later. 

In oil, wages were the big issue. CIO 
Oil Workers, before the walkout, asked 
for a 21-cent raise. Companies oftered 


12% cents. The sudden strike brought pre. 
dictions that fuel oil would have to be al. 
located next winter on the West Coag 
The strike was eating into surplus stock 
being stored for the winter months, 

In autos, a walkout of an independen 
union of guards closed the Briggs Map. 
ufacturing Co. plants when other workers 
refused to go through picket lines. In tun, 
auto manufacturers depending upon 
Briggs for car bodies had to send yy. 
sembly-line workers home. A deadlock 
over a new contract for the unio) 
prompted the strike. 

Legal aspects of the strikes aly 
vary. Provisions of the Taft-Hartley lay 
seem to have been obeyed in calling mos 
of the walkouts. j 

The maritime strikes came after a wait 
of 80 days enforced by an injunction ob. 
tained under the national-emergenc 
clause of the Act. This permits a strike 
after the waiting period, if the objective 
is a legal one. The National Labor Rek- 
tions Board found, in another shipping 
dispute, that a strike for a hiring hall is 
illegal, but it apparently thought it would 
have difficulty proving in the West Coast 
dispute that this issue was solely respon- 
sible for the walkout. The unions claimed 
that the strike was over wages and other 
issues, too. 

In New York, employers filed charges 
with NLRB against the striking Tean- 
sters, accusing the union of violating th 
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ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN DOCKS AND EASTERN STREETS .. . 
In shipping—the issue was the hiring hall 





in trucking—the issue was one of wages 
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,w by “coercing and intimidating” non- 
wnion workers, NLRB officials investi- 
nted to see if a basis existed for an 
injunction. ; 

In other strikes there were no immedi- 
te charges of law violations. Ordinary 
trikes are not barred by the Taft-Hartley 
ict, Federal officials, however, were 
yatching the strikes to see if they resulted 
iy a national emergency that would war- 
rant injunctions. 

looking ahead, there are threats of 
idditional strikes but no indications of 
any general wave of labor trouble for the 
rest of 1948. 

A telephone strike was ordered for 
September 17 by a CIO union of equip- 
ment installers. This group hoped to 
close down telephone exchanges by ask- 
ing other employes not to go through the 
picket lines. Union officials, however, in- 
dicated they were willing to let an arbi- 
trator name the wage figure. Federal 
oficials worked to avert a strike, holding 
in the background the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction powers in the event a walkout 
developed into a national emergency. A 
wage increase was the big issue here. 

Settlement of this dispute probably will 
provide a pattern on wages for other 
telephone unions. Both CIO and inde- 
pendent unions in this industry are co- 
operating in reopening wage clauses of 
their agreements at this time. They were 
refused a wage increase earlier this year. 
The equipment installers have been pace 
setters in wage matters for the industry in 
the past. 

In some States, strikes in telephone ex- 
changes would be barred by State laws 
governing public-utility walkouts. Some 
of these laws require arbitration of the 
wage issues in disputes. 

Railroad unions, like the telephone 
unions, are seeking third-round increases. 
A strike in railroads, however, probably 
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» ++ AND ON THE SWITCHBOARDS? 
Washington looked for a number 
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can be averted. Unions representing the 
nonoperating employes, such as clerks, 
maintenance crews and mechanics, are 
demanding that the work week be cut 
from 48 to 40 hours without loss of earn- 
ings, and that pay be increased an addi- 
tional 25 cents an hour, besides. Oper- 
ating unions also are demanding raises 
for the train crews. 

Other strikes are possible, but most of 
the basic industries have granted their 
third-round increases and have contracts 
running until mid-1949. This is true of 
coal, steel and most auto, rubber and 
electrical equipment. 


PRESSURE IN BRITAIN 
FOR HIGHER WAGES 


Reported from 
MARGATE, ENGLAND 

An attempt of the Socialist Govern- 
ment to deny wage increases to British 
workers except in exchange for higher 
production appears to be heading into 
further trouble. A vote of approval for 
the Government's program, just given by 
the British Trades Union Congress, is not 
expected to stop rank-and-file pressure 
for pay raises. 

This is the way the situation shapes up: 

The policy of the Government was 
upheld by a 5-to-2 vote of delegates at 
the annual TUC meeting here. This con- 
vention represents 8,000,000 organized 
workers. The program of the Govern- 
ment, announced in February, called for 
holding the line on wages as well as 
prices and profits. 

Protests against this program had been 
voiced by many of the delegates, but a 
speech by Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, helped to win the 
support of the big majority of delegates in 
the end. 

In practice, however, several big 
unions can be expected to continue press- 
ing for wage increases. These include 
unions in the shipbuilding, metal-trades 
and mining industries. In all, the unions 
planning wage drives represent more 
than 1,500,000 workers, and the pay de- 
mands are not linked with any promises 
of real increases in production, as re- 
quested by the Government. 

The basic struggle thus continues be- 
tween workers seeking to offset higher 
prices and a workingman’s Government 
trying to bolster « shaky economy. The 
Government, through Sir Stafford, con- 
tended that pay raises that were not off- 
set by better production would damage 
Britain’s attempts to increase exports and 
balance the nation’s trade. Sir Stafford 
also objected to labor proposals that divi- 
dends of industrial corporations be cur- 
tailed further by legislation. 

The background of this controversy 
is as follows: 

A freeze on prices, profits and wages, 
was ordered, as a Government policy, 
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You can put more 


Sigh 


in your 
Business Letters 


«WHO WROTE THEM? 

Dr. Robert R. Aurner, for 
18 years ranking professor 
of business administration 
at the University of Wisconsin ; au- 
thor of Effective Business Corre- 
spondence; president of American 
Business Writing Association, 1940; 
now director of Better Letters Divi- 
sion of Fox River Paper Corporation 
(maker of fine papers since 1883). 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


These free booklets spotlight the 
tremendous importance of letters in 
business success, Also help you snare 
the attention of your reader in such 
a simple way that he continues . . . 
understands . . . and acts — because 
you have been able to project your 
personal power courteously, persua- 
sively, and convincingly. 


Mail must meet four tests to be MONEY- 
MAKING MAIL. Put more pay in what 
you say — get free booklets now. Please 
use your business letterhead. Fox RIVER 
PAPER CORPORATION, 2214 Appleton 
Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Better Letters Division 








OW 
an entirely new type of 
STROMBERG- 


CARLSON 


LL 
Jutercommunication 


Think what these IM-20 
Features will mean to you 


A versatile, efficient intercommunicating 
and paging system for schools, small 
plants, departmental paging or produc- 
tion control in any plant. A necessity for 
large warehouses and garages. 


Hospitals use it to save time and steps of 
floor nurse. Speakers in patients’ rooms 
enable nurse to receive calls and con- 
verse with patient without leaving desk. 
For indoor or outdoor use. 


As many speakers for as many areas as 
you need ... added in units of 12. 
Each speaker serves as_hi-sensitivity 
microphone. Person called can answer 
from anywhere in speaker service area. 
Telephone type handset for privacy at 
the control end. Microphone and speaker 
can be used when privacy is not required. 
Anyone can call in from any speaker 
area by pressing call button. Signal light 
on control board notifies operator. 
Speakers individually adjusted at in- 
stallation for volume to override area 
noise levels. 
Write for full information or call your Stromberg- 
Carlson distributor, whose name will be found in 
your classified telephone direc- 
tory. Stromberg-Carlson Company, 


Sound Equipment Division, Depart- 
ment N-9, Rochester 3, New York. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


NATURAL VOICE SOUND SYSTEMS 
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last February. Everyone was asked to 
make sacrifices in this way. 

Prices, however, continued to increase. 
Britain must buy abroad most of her 
essentials. World prices have risen on 
these essentials. Subsidies were broad- 
ened to restrain foodstuff prices, but the 
cost of living in July was 2 per cent above 
February’s. : 

Profits already are heavily taxed. A 
large percentage of businesses have 
frozen dividend rates. Management 
argues that retained profits also are being 
whittled away. Inventories can be re- 
placed only at greater cost. Reserves for 
depreciation are inadequate in an infla- 
tionary period. 

Wages, at the same time, continue to 
go up. In July, pay increases came at a 
rate equal to $500,000 a week. Half of 
this amount was due to contract clauses 
granting automatic raises as the cost-of- 
living index rises, but the rest was nego- 
tiated by the unions and employers or 
awarded by wage boards. 

One sixth of the British labor force— 
engineering and shipbuilding employes— 
just received a raise amounting to $l‘a 
week from a wage board arbitrating a dis- 
pute. The union had asked for a raise of 
$2.60. The increase will add about $120,- 
000,000 a year to the wage bill. 

Railway employes now want a raise of 
$2.50 a week, which would add more 
than $80,000,000 annually to the nation’s 
labor costs. Other pay demands, if grant- 
ed, will add another $100,000,000 a year. 

Greater output is the solution of- 
fered by the Government to the unions 
that are presenting these pay demands. 
Sir Stafford told the labor meeting that 
the sole hope of raising the country’s 
living standards is to increase the volume 
of production and thus lower unit labor 
costs. The unions, however, showed no 
great enthusiasm for this substitute for 
straight pay raises, 

The Communists, by attacking the 
Government program, helped Sir Staf- 
ford to sell it to the meeting. The dele- 
gates were overwhelmingly anti-Com- 
munist, as shown in other votes. When 
they saw Communists leading the attack, 
they rallied behind the Government plan. 


PRODUCTIVITY RISE 
IN SOME INDUSTRIES 


An increase in production efficiency is 
showing up in the latest Government sur- 
veys covering a number of selected in- 
dustries. Man-hour output once again 
gives evidence, in several instances, of 
resuming the prewar trend of about a 
3 per cent rise annually. 

The surveys were issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, headed by Ewan 
Clague. The BLS pointed out that its 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
Support—without enthusiasm 


studies covered only 32 industries a 
left out some important manufacturin: 
industries, due to lack of statistics in thoy 
areas. The figures thus do not lend then: 
selves to generalizations about produ. 
tivity in manufacturing as a whole. 

As spot checks, however, the repori 
lead to these conclusions: 

From 1939 to 1947, man-hour outpit 
increased in 14 out of 23 manufacturing 
industries studied, and in five nonman- 
facturing industries. 

From 1946 to 1947, output per ma 
went up in 19 industries. Thirteen 
these were manufacturing industries. 

Rayon heads the list of gains, bot 
1939-47 and 1946-47. Output per ma 


—Du Pont 00. 
RAYON WORKER 
Led all the rest... 
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was up 97 per cent over the longer 
period and up 12 per cent for the year. 

Electricity increased man-hour output 
67 per cent from 1939 to 1947 and 4 per 
cent from 1946 to 1947. 

Railroads showed a 35 per cent rise 
in productivity since 1939 and 5 per 
cent in the one-year period. 

Telegraph man-hour output rose 11 


| per cent from 1939 to 1946, but figures 
| for 1947 are not available. Telephone 


productivity showed no_ appreciable 
1939-46 change, but again no later 


| figures were shown. 


Increases in productivity of 3 per cent 
or better in 1947 over 1946 also are 


| shown for leather, coke, glass, soap, beet 


sugar, cigarettes, construction machinery, 
cane-sugar refining, flour milling, fer- 


| tilizer, soft coal, copper, lead and zinc 


mining. 

Smaller gains for the same period are 
reported for cement, iron mining and 
men’s dress shirts. 

Losses in productivity, 1946 to 1947, 
are shown in canning, confectionery, 
cigars, ice cream, bread, footwear, ma- 
chine tools, breweries, canned milk and 
hard coal. No appreciable change was 
shown for clay construction products. 

As against prewar productivity, 
man-hour output has declined, the sur- 
veys show, in 10 industries—soap, beet 
sugar, construction machinery, machine 
tools, cane sugar, flour, breweries, canned 
milk, lead and zine mining and hard coal. 

Biggest declines in productivity are 
reported as 18 per cent for canned milk 
in the 1939-47 period and as 19 per cent 
for ice cream from 1946 to 1947. 

Missing from the surveys are such im- 
portant industries as steel, autos, textiles, 
lumber, tires, apparel and oil. 


BLS‘S CLAGUE 
-.. in the statistical race 
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How to be kind to a heefsteak 


WHEN STEVE TAYLOR OF JAMESTOWN, N. D., swats steers with this 
can’t-bruise-’em canvas slapper, he’s saving steak and dollars. Like other 
Northern Pacific livestock handlers, Steve uses it to hustle animals into 
stockcars safely ... avoiding damage to meat and hides, benefitting shipper 
and processor. Delivering shipments of all kinds in good time and prime 
shape is an old Northern Pacific custom. Today, along the Main Street of the 
Northwest, we do it better than ever... thanks to our big streamlining 
program that includes new diesels, boxcars, rail, roadbed and freight houses. 
When you need help PDQ with a shipping problem, send an SOS to NP! 


Planning | 
new expansion ? 


% frrrre 


Let Cities Service analyze your 
new lubrication requirements! 


Get set now for lubrication service to 
keep in step with your new plants... 
new equipment... new machinery. 
The Lubrication Engineers of Cities 
Service are unusually well equipped to 
help you with these problems. They 
know how to cut lubrication costs... 
increase efficiency. They know what 
proper types and grades of oils, greases, 


fuels and solvents will best meet your 
individual requirements. 


Write Cities Service Oil Company, 
Room 216, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 
5, N. Y. No obligation, of course. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT JOB RIGHTS UNDER NEW DRAFT LAW 


Many young men who are drafted must 
be given back their old jobs when dis- 
charged from service. This reinstatement 
right is guaranteed by the new Selective 
Service Act for most of those leaving reg- 
ular jobs. Employers usually are required 
to take them back. This fact has added 
significance since the first to be inducted 
will be older men in the 19-through-25 
age groups. Many of them will be leaving 
positions in which they are acquiring 
seniority. 

Re-employment rights of draftees are 
spelled out in detail in the 1948 Selective 
Service Act. Some provisions are added 
to the rules that applied under the war- 
time draft. Other points are being set 
forth in informal interpretations by the 
legal staff of the Labor Department. 
These rules on job rights are important for 
employers, for unions and for men going 
into the armed forces. They apply for 
those leaving jobs to enlist, including 18- 
year-olds, and for reservists called up for 
active duty, as well as for those inducted 
under the new draft law. 


Are draftees given greater job pro- 
tection? 

Yes. Several changes in the draft law 
strengthen the re-employment rights of 
men who leave jobs for military services. 
Furthermore, an employer who refuses to 
take back a serviceman entitled to his old 
job can be required, by court order, to 
pay this employe for lost wages in addi- 
tion to reinstating him. 


Do more draftees get job rights? 
One important change in the draft law 
gives re-employment rights to a group 
that did not have to be restored to jobs 
in the past. This is the group that is dis- 
abled by injury or illness while in serv- 
ice. Heretofore, these men did not have 
to be taken back if they were no longer 
able to perform the duties of their former 
jobs. The new law provides, however, 
that men with service-connected dis- 
abilities, who cannot handle their old 
jobs but are qualified to fill other posi- 
tions with similar or the nearest possible 
seniority, status and pay, should be 
placed in these positions. 


The new rule for re-employment of men 
with service disabilities might require 
putting them in better jobs than they 
left, or less desirable ones. But legal 
opinion is that an employer will not have 
to upset established seniority by firing an 
older employe to make a job for a dis- 
abled draftee. Court tests are expected to 
be made, however, of the extent to which 
this new provision of the draft law must 
be applied. 
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Suppose two men claim the same 
job? 

This situation, which caused considerable 
confusion under the wartime draft, is 
cleared up somewhat in the new law. The 
general rule is that, where two or more 
men leave the same job to enter military 
service—and similar jobs are not avail- 
able for them—the first to go usually has 
prior claim to be restored to that position. 
But the law also specifies that this prior 
claim must not “prejudice the re-employ- 
ment rights” of the other person or per- 
sons who replaced him in the job. 


According to the Solicitor’s office of the 
Labor Department, a second man in a 
job might have first claim to reinstate- 
ment if he has greater seniority under an 
employer’s personnel practice, or under 
a collective-bargaining contract, than the 
first man who left for military service. 


What happens if an employer sells . 


his business? Must the new owner 

take back returning draftees? 
Yes, in most cases. The re-employment 
obligations apply for purchasers and 
others who succeed the original em- 
ployers. This liability is made clear in 
the new law. Under the old draft law, 
there was some disagreement by courts 
over the responsibility of new owners 
toward re-employment rights of returning 
veterans. New owners of a business, as 
well as original employers, are freed of 
re-employment responsibilities if they can 
show that changed circumstances make 
it impossible or unreasonable for them to 
restore servicemen to their old jobs. 


Does a man acquire seniority while 

in service? : 
The draft law has a new clause providing 
that a man restored under the re-employ- 
ment rules should be given the status that 
he would have had if he had continued 
his employment instead of going into mili- 
tary service. This usually would give him 
added seniority. It also would mean in 
some cases a promotion upon his return 
if he would have been promoted while 
away. This provision also is expected to 
remove some of the past confusion over 
whether returning servicemen are entitled 
to paid vacations and other benefits on 
the basis of the time spent in military 
service. 


Do men who enlist get the same 
rights as draftees? 

Yes. Men who leave jobs to enlist in the 

armed forces or in the Coast Guard have 

the same rights as those who are drafted. 

Furthermore, those who left to enlist since 

the new draft law passed on June 24, 


1948, have re-employment rights. By 
some limitations are placed upon jo) 
claims of those who enlist. They get re. 
instatement rights only for their first ep. 
listments after the new draft law was 
passed and only if the enlistments are fo, 
not more than three years, unless this 
period is extended by law. And rights do 
not apply to temporary jobs. 


What about reservists? 

A reservist who is called to active duty 
gets the same rights as a man who enlists 
or who is drafted. This applies also for 
members of the reserves of the Coast 
Guard and Public Health Service who are 
ordered to active duty. For a reservist to 
get re-employment rights, his tour of ac. 
tive duty must not be for more than three 
years, or as soon thereafter as he can 
get a release. On the other hand, resery- 
ists who are not on active duty do not 
establish re-employment rights for periods 
of training. 


Do National Guard men get re-em- 
ployment rights? 

No. The draft law does not give these 

rights to members of the National Guard, 

since the Guard now is under State 

control. 


Are Government employes given job 
rights, too? 

Yes. Re-employment rights under the 
draft law cover employes of federal, State 
and local governments. Furthermore, pro- 
visions are made for federal employes, 
whose jobs are abolished while they are 
in military services, to be placed in other 
Government jobs where possible. 


What are other conditions for re- 
employment? 

First of all, a serviceman must have a 
certificate of discharge showing that his 
service was satisfactory, to qualify for re- 
employment under the Selective Service 
Act. Also, he must apply to his em- 
ployer for reinstatement within 90 days 
after being released from service or from 
hospitalization that continues after dis- 
charge for not more than one year. 


These are the principal rules on re-em- 
ployment. In addition, the law specifies 
that those reinstated under the law may 
not be discharged without cause for one 
year, Past rulings of courts on job rights 
of veterans under the wartime draft law 
will serve as precedents in settling some 
disputes arising under the new law. But 
new provisions in the 1948 Selective 
Service Act are expected to bring a num 
ber of disputes, with the final decisions 
to be made by the courts. 
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Beautiful Bumpers-—with Low Gas Consumption 


Bumpers must be strong. And should add beauty 
to a car’s design. But there’s no law that says they 
have to eat gas! 

Bumpers eat gas? Heavy ones use plenty! They 
represent a lot of dead weight on your car. 

Auto designers, always alert to the latest, are 


working now on reducing the “gas consumption” 
of bumpers-to-come by utilizing Alcoa Alumi- 
num Extruded Shapes. Alcoa [Extrusions give free 
rein to the designer—he can have almost any 
shape he wishes, squeezed through a die of his 


own design like toothpaste from a tube. They 


ALCOA 


ssONS 





GIVEN.-:: 


You can plate aluminum with chromium, 
1 or with copper, silver or gold if you wish. 
REE e You can color it almost any hue you want. 
Or you can finish aluminum by other me- 


weigh almost two thirds less than heavy metal. 
They can have the strength of steel. They resist 
corrosion. And their beauty can be enhanced 
with any finish other metals will take, or the 
patented Alumilite finish that only aluminum 
can have. 

The change from heavy metal to Aleoa Alumi- 
num may make your product easier to handle, 
give it new long life, add unbeatable sales appeal. 
Consult your nearest Alcoa sales office, or write 
ALUMINUM Company oF AMERICA, 628 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 





0 YEARS oF service 





chanical or chemical processes to give y: 
the beauty or service requirements you 
need. Alcoa discovered how to do all th: 
things and wiil be glad to tell y: 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
gs a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


yOU CANNOT expect the National 
tabor Relations Board to hold a decer- 
ification election in your plant while 
here is an unfair-labor-practice charge 
vending against you, as employer. The 
Qoard rules in one case that a pending 
darge of unfair practice bars an election 
« determine whether the employes want 
« remove a union as their bargaining 
representative. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax aftairs 
{a corporation that changes its name, 
tock ownership, business activity and 
glace of business, probably take advan- 
nge of any tax benefits resulting from 
the company’s past operations. The U. S. 
lax Court decides that one corporation, 
despite such changes, remains the same 
entity for tax purposes, so long as tax 
wasion is not involved. The company is 
alowed to use net operating loss carry- 
wvers and excess-profits credits based 
upon operations in previous years. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use an export license after 
its expiration date if shipment of goods 
covered by the license was made impos- 
sible by the West Coast longshoremen’s 
trike or New York truckers’ strike. The 
Office of International Trade announces 
that all these licenses are automatically 
extended until October 2. The extensions 
apply only for water shipments from 
New York and West Coast ports. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in filing an estate 
fax return, expect to be allowed a deduc- 
tion for the remainder of the estate 
bequeathed to charity if the life bene- 
ficiaries are entitled to use part of the 
trust principal. The U. S. Tax Court rules 
that such remainder interests are not 
leductible from a gross estate since the 
mount going to charitable organizations 
cannot be determined. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer count on 
remaining outside NLRB’s jurisdiction if 
you operate a small business engaged in 
distributing building materials, some of 
which comes from other States. NLRB 
decides that one such small distributor of 
building materials is within its jurisdic- 
tion, and orders a collective-bargaining 
‘lection among employes of the firm. 


YOU CANNOT, according to a recent 
decision of NLRB, be held responsible 
for unfair labor practices if one of your 
foremen asks employes for their opinion 
about a union. The Board finds that a 
question of this kind is proper, so long 
as employes are not asked directly if 
they are members of a union. This case 
was decided under the old Wagner Act, 
but the decision is expected to apply 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics a new inventory- 
price index. The Bureau has just released 
its midyear index, for use by department 
stores that follow the _ last-in-first-out 
method of inventory accounting in pre- 
paring tax returns. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information about sell- 
ing grain under the European Recovery 
Program from a bulletin just issued by 
the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion. The bulletin, which discusses meth- 
ods followed on these purchases, may be 
obtained from ECA’s Office of Informa- 
tion, 800 Connecticut Ave., Washington 
2 Pe. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on private trade 
channels’ being used to a greater extent 
after November 30 in supplying wheat 
for export. The Department of Agricul- 
ture announces that, beginning Decem- 
ber 1, the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
usually supply wheat only for Germany, 
Austria, Greece, Trieste, Japan, Korea 
and China. 


* * * 


* YOU CANNOT any longer get priority 
in buying most kinds of Government 
surplus property. The War Assets Ad- 
ministration puts into effect an order by 
Congress ending priorities and _prefer- 
ences in buying surplus items, except in 
the case of real property. Certain priori- 
ties in purchase of surplus real property 
will continue until December, 1949. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use a license for ex- 
port of cast-iron pressure pipe for one 
year after its issuance. OIT extends the 
valid period for these licenses from six 
months to one year. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider | 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLp 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
























































Offers Industry Room for 


% PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


America’s future safety lies 
in the security of its indus- 
trial machinery. Mississippi 
offers industry the advan- 
tage of strategic plant sites 
away from congested “area 
targets,” plus two major 
resources vital to peace- 
time industrial growth and 


wartime emergency: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
fuel and energy reserves. 


© A reservoir of intelligent 
rural labor willing and able 
to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements write: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 
& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Bldg. — Jackson, Mississippi 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector Street 
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Most steels die 


This strange torture wheel tells ARatco Research 
men a story that’s important to every manufacturer of 
products subject to extreme heat and corrosion. 

The spokes of the wheel are automobile mufflers 
made of different kinds of steel. A powerful engine blasts 
hot exhaust gas into the mufflers 24 hours 
a day, month after month — in a test as tough as the 
worst driving conditions. 

Eventually the continual blasts of destructive 
gases cause the mufflers to fail. But mufflers of 
ArMco ALUMINIZED Steel generally last twice 
as long as those made of uncoated steels. 

Manufacturers of many products can profit 
from this muffler test. ALuminizep Steel was developed 








on this “torture wheel” 


especially by Armco to resist heat and corrosion 

and give better heat reflectivity. This special-purpose 

steel is already being used by alert 

manufacturers for mufflers, burner bowls on kitchen 

ranges, oven liners, for the combustion chambers 

of space heaters and farm crop dryers. 
ALUMINIZED Steel is typical of the many spccial- 

purpose steels created by Armco to help 

manufacturers build longer life and greater customer 

satisfaction into their products. That’s why 

so many people look for the famous ARMco 

Triangle on the steel products they buy. 


Armco Steel Corporation, 452 Curtis Street, Middletown, 
Ohio. Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


\ameg ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


AV THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 







It's going to be a bit harder and a bit more expensive to borrow money. 
Credit tightening is going forward moderately on a rather broad front. 
Bank credit is being squeezed by the Federal Reserve Board order requiring 
member banks to boost their reserves against deposits by two percentage points. 
Installation credit is due to become a bit more stringent after September 
20. Mortgage credit may become a trifle more expensive. Lenders are not at 
ail eager to continue to advance money for veterans’ housing at 4 per cent. 
What is happening is that the nation's money authorities are taking cau- 
tious steps to discourage lenders from lending, borrowers from seeking loans. 



























































Banks will have to add $1,900,000,000 as reserves against their deposits. 

Potential bank lending, in theory, will shrink by almost $12,000,000,000. 
The estimate is that about $6 can be loaned against a reserve of $l. 

Actual lending power of banks, however, is not likely to shrink a bit. 

Additional reserves are expected to be raised by bank sales of Government 
securities. Member banks hold around $54,000,000,000 in these securities. They 
probably will be forced to sell about $1,500,000,000 to add to reserves. The re- i 
maining $400,000,000 probably can be made up through excess reserves on hand. 

Banks thus can increase reserves by the rather simple process of selling se- 
curities to Federal Reserve Banks. That will leave them as well able to make 
loans as before. Not many are expected to be forced to reduce their lending. 





As a result of the increase in bank reserve requirements: | 
| 











Indirect effect of higher reserves, however, may be more important. Banks 
will have to sell some of their assets that earn money. To offset this loss, 
they may raise interest rates on loans. That might discourage some borrowers. 

Bankers also are warned that, in the opinion of credit authorities, loan 
expansion is going too far. They are expected to take the hint and treat pro- 
spective borrowers in the same fashion--by tightening up on loans. 
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Next step on the Federal Reserve program may be to lower Support prices on 
Government bonds. Bonds may be allowed to dip slightly below par. This move, 
if taken, would be designed to discourage insurance companies and other lending 
institutions from selling bonds to make loans to business and to industry. 

Lower support prices for Government bonds appears as the next logical move 
to carry out Federal Reserve policy of imposing mild restraints on credit. 








The industrial supply situation continues to present a spotty picture. 
Steel supply gives no sign of easing at all in months immediately ahead. 
Steel allocations, voluntarily made, now take about 10 per cent of output. | 
Free market for steel iS correspondingly narrowed. That adds to the demand 
for still more allocations. Small manufacturers of farm implements again are 
urging an allocation program for their industry. That's just an example. 
wn, 
on, Steel scrap, too, is presenting a rather acute supply situation. Without | 
sufficient scrap, steel plants cannot continue to operate at or near capacity. 
Scrap drive, as a result, is about to be launched under official auspices. 
Scrap buying abroad also may be consolidated under a single corporation. 
Commerce Department approves a combination of scrap dealers for this purpose. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


But Justice Department also must approve. Antitrust laws would have to be waived 
to permit U.S. scrap dealers to combine to import scrap steel. 

German scrap is the real object of the proposed combination. The Ruhr has 
lots of scrap--as much as 10,000,000 tons. But it is wanted by Britain as well 
as by U.S. And the German owners don't want to sell. They value their scrap 
steel more than they value the money they might get for it. 

Outlook is for eventual creation of a Scrap=-buying corporation. Before it 
can operate, however, there must be an agreement with the British, and with 
occupation authorities, on such matters as price and allocations. 













































Prices, naturally, are reflecting the situation in basic supplies. 

Wheat, corn and cotton prices are down considerably from recent highs. 

Butter prices are lower on wholesale markets throughout the country. 

Animal feeds are substantially lower than they were a few months ago. 

Cotton cloth and yarn are in declining price trends. 

Food prices, at wholesale, dropped 2 per cent in September's first week. 

Meat prices fell too, chiefly as a result of a seasonal drop in demand. 

The price trend definitely indicates that food prices will be lower, on the 
whole, by late winter or early spring. Meat, however, will continue to be ex- 
pensive for longer period. Meat supply won't improve until late 1949. 




















Price trend presents a different picture in the hard-goods field. 

Farm machinery is being marked up as steel and metal prices advance. 

Automobile companies continue to announce increases in their prices. 

Household appliances are joining the procession in the rising price group. 

Storage batteries have gone up sharply in price with advance in lead costs. 

Building materials continue their creeping price advance. 

Not until demand for durable goods begins to decline will prices drop in 
these fields. And there are few signs of smaller demand for durables yet. Du- 
rable-goods sales jumped to a record rate in the second quarter of this year. 




















Most other metals also are on the list of short supplies. Lead, zinc, and 
copper are scarce, with few signs of any improvement in the immediate future. 

Cement is another short item. Cement industry expects the shortage to con- 
tinue through 1949 and fears supply may not balance demand for five years. 

Oil is becoming scarce because of West Coast strike. Earlier estimates 
that the oil supply this winter will be adequate may have to be revised. 








Scarcities in other areas, however, are turning into surpluses. 

Grain supply is becoming superabundant as a result of record crops. 
Cotton crop is estimated to be one of the largest on record. 

Hides are easier, and Argentina has a large volume ready for shipment. 
Oilseeds are to be plentiful because of large flax, peanut, soybean crops. 








Supply outlook, briefly, is for relative abundance of materials produced by 
agriculture and continued scarcity for many materials produced by industry. 
World agriculture is recovering. World industrial activity still lags. Supply 
situation in the United States reflects the world situation. 














Princi, 

Foreign-aid program is not yet adding to U.S. supply and price problems. ad 
Marshall Plan purchasing is far behind schedule. Buying authorizations to 

date by Economic Co-operation Administration run at a rate of $2,900,000,000 a - 

year. Plan called for $5,300,000,000, but the first year is almost half over. Paints: 

Commodities purchased consist chiefly of wheat, flour, cotton, coal, oil and Industrial | 

tobacco. These items account for 83 per cent. Only oil is a Scarce commodity. a oe 

Farm machinery, steel products make up only 6 per cent of authorizations. , 

Prospects are that authorizations for industrial goods will step up later, lead; Cuy 

but Marshall Plan aid, for the year, promises to be smaller than planned. Naval s 
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When Mrs. America chooses products, it is eye-appeal 
.-- the most beautiful finish...that usually makes the 
sale. And it is lasting quality that keeps her sold. 


Leading manufacturers everywhere depend upon __U. S. and Canada—plus representatives trained in 


Glidden to help them style their products with Technical Service—provide unequalled practical 
beauty that sells—and to produce better indus- help in solving any finishing problem. You are 
trial finishes, on faster schedules, at lower cost. invited to write The Glidden Company, Indus- 
Nine laboratories and factories throughout the trial Finishing Division, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


In all of the following fields, Glidden leadership in research is proving 
invaluable to industry. If you have a specific problem in any of these 


fields, your inquiry is invited. The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto. 





Principal Glidden Products—Ffoods: Durkee’s Famous Dressing; ira Durkee’s Margarine; Durkee’s Mayonnaise; Durkee’s Salad Dressing; Durkee’s 
= 

Shortening; Durkee’s Shred Coconut; Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce; Special Ingredients for Bakeries and Confectioners * Soybean Products: 

Alpha* Protein; Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Glidden Lecithin*; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal and Flakes @ Feeds: , \> Poultry and Livestock 


>< 
Paints: SPRED-Flat; SPRED-Luster; Japalac; Ripolin Enamel; Spray-Day-Lite; Endurance House Paint; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; 





Industrial Paints; Industrial Lacquers; Enamels and Varnishes; Glidair Aviation Finishes e Vegetable Oils: Zap Soybean Oils; Coconut Oils; Cottonseed Oils; 
Peanut Oils: Corn Oils; Palm Oils; Linseed Oil e Chemicals and Pigments: Titanium Dioxide; Lithopone; Cadmium Colors; Litharge; Red Lead; Euston White 


lead; Cuprous Oxide; Zinc Sulphate Crystals; Dry Colors e Metals and Minerals: Powdered Iron, Copper and Lead: Y Glidden Type Metal 


Naval Stores: fl Tars and Resins; Turpentine; Solvents; Synthetic Rubber Compounds; Compounds for Plastics. *Trademark Registered 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The business boom, at a new high, 
is about to be tested by Govern- 
ment controls over bank credit. 

Factory production, at 200 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
September 4, was exactly double 
the average for 1935-39. The peak 
was 201 in February. 

Department-store sales, at 311 on 
the Federal Reserve index for 
August, were only about 1 per cent 
below their July record of 315. 

Construction activity rose to a record 
rate of $18,200,000,000 per year 
in August, 3 per cent above July, 
31 per cent above a year ago. 

The export drain increased to a rate 
of $5,565,000,000 per year in July 
as exports held at $12,267,000,000 
and imports fell to $6,702,000,000. 

Inventories of business rose again in 
July. Manufacturers added $300,- 
000,000 to their stocks, wholesalers 
$40,000,000. 

Workers employed in nonagricultural 
industries rose to an all-time high 
of 52,800,000 in August, 2,200,000 
above a year ago, 8,000,000 above 
V-J Day, and 10,000,000 above 
1941. 

Personal income, at $211,500,000,- 
000 per year in July, was just below 
the June high. Nonagricultural in- 
come rose to a record $188,200,- 
000,000. 

Government control over bank credit 
is being applied more vigorously and 
with new powers. Legal reserve re- 
quirements of Federal Reserve 
member banks are to be increased 


(1935-39=100) 
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Increase in Bank Loans 


BILLIONS 


*25 


AUG. 
1948 75 


Source: FRB, reporting member banks in leading cities 
© 1948, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 





$1,900,000,000 by September 24. 
New controls over consumer credit 
take effect September 20 

Bank loans, as shown by the top 
chart. have grown more rapidly 
since the first quarter. Loans to busi- 
ness and consumers and real estate 
loans climbed to new highs in the 
week ended September 1. 

The money supply, after shrinking 
$6,000,000,000 1 the first quarter. 
rose $2,000,000,000 from) March 
through July. In the first quarter 
the Treasury used a surplus from 
tax collections to pay off its securi- 
ties held by the banks. Since March 
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the surplus has disappeared, leay- 
ing the money supply free to grow 
again. 

Changes in the money supply have 
resulted from the following changes 
in banking-system assets: 


Increases (billions 


3]- 
Bank assets: eee fetid: 
Gold $0.3 S0.6 
Gov’t securities —5.4 ian 
Other securities 0.5 (0.1 
Loans 0.9 1.6 
Misc. —1.3 0.3 
Total —$5.0 §2.0 
Money supply: 
Gov’t deposits $1.0 Sn 
Ind’] and busi- | 
ness deposits —6.0 2.0 
Total —$5.0 $2.0 


Government securities held by Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks promise to rise 
now that new purchases no longer 
can be offset by Treasury debt re- 
tirement. Insurance companies are 
selling Government securities at 
$3,000,000,000 per year to invest 
in mortgages and business loans at 
higher interest. The Federal Re- 
serve Banks, buying governments 
to support the market, are creating 
new deposit money and bank re- 
serves. 

Control over bank credit, if drastic 
enough, can stop the flow of capital 
needed to sustain the boom. Steps 
taken so far, however, aim at slow- 
ing the growth of credit, not shrink- 
ing the total. Unless more drastic 
steps are taken, the boom will still 
be free to wear itself out without a 
serious shortage of capital. 
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~ AX BRAKE ON INVESTMENTS 
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Effect of high taxes on the sup- 
ply of investment capital for busi- 
ness is being studied. 
| Personal incomes are higher 
than ever before. Yet people in 
top brackets, despite 1948 tax 
cts, still have less aggregate in- 
come after taxes than they had in 
the boom year 1929. 

This suggests that high taxes 
may have something to do with 
doldrums in the stock market. 
| The trouble that business firms have 
in raising investment capital is being 
explored by congressional tax author- 
ities. These studies are aimed at de- 
termining the relationship between 
the shortage of investment money and 
the high level of tax rates on individ- 
ual incomes. 

Many businessmen believe that high 
taxes on big incomes continue to dry up 


the market for securities, despite the tax 
cuts that were voted in 1948. The result 


Cut in Capital Available From Top Incomes 


is that Congress is under pressure for 
more tax relief in 1949. 

Right now, it appears doubtful that 
Congress will be able to find room in the 
budget for any substantial new cuts in 
taxes. Nevertheless, the issue is sure to 
be heard about repeatedly in the session 
that opens in January. 

The background of the issue of in- 
vestment-capital sources, briefly, is this: 

Personal incomes, before taxes, are 
at record levels, running at an annual 
rate of $212,000,000,000. This compares 
with $85,000,000,000 of personal in- 
comes in the boom year 1929. 

After-tax incomes of the investing 
groups, persons in the higher income 
brackets, are far below 1929. 

Sales of securities, as well as security 
prices, have lagged far behind other ma- 
jor elements in the economy, have failed 
to reflect the boom. 

This suggests a link between high 
taxes and the continuing sluggishness in 
the stock market. 

Shrinkage of incomes in top brack- 
ets, on an after-tax basis, is shown in the 
chart on this page. 

In 1929, there were 102,578 persons 
in this country with net incomes of $25,- 


000 or more—that is, $25,000 or more 
after deductions for charity and other 
items allowed by tax laws, but before per- 
sonal exemptions. 

These 102,578 persons, after paying 
taxes, had an aggregate of $7,261,000,000 
left to live on, to save and to invest. 

In 1948, according to estimates pre- 
pared by the congressional tax staff, this 
contrast shows up: 

The number of persons with net  in- 
comes of $25,000 or more has risen to 
174,200, or 71,622 more than in 1929. 

Aggregate after-tax incomes of the 
whole group above $25,000, however, 
has dropped to $4,812,000,000. 

The number of persons in the top in- 
come group has increased in the last 20 
years, but the total amount of money they 
have to share, after taxes, has dropped by 
34 per cent. This shrinkage in aggregate 
income is believed to have an effect on 
the investment markets. 

To put it another way, the average 
after-tax income of this top group, despite 
a boom of record proportions, is $27,600 
in 1948, compared with $70,800 in 1929. 

These figures, which allow for the tax 
cut that Congress voted this year, shed 
new light on what has become of the 








$7,261,000,000 
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How Source of Investment Money Has Narrowed 








. . » 102,578 PERSONS HAVING NET 
INCOMES OF $25,000 OR MORE 


. . - 174,200 PERSONS HAVING NET 
INCOMES OF $25,000 OR MORE 
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...cthe crow that 
crossed the ocean 





this crow could not fly at 


NLIKE most birds, 
[ all—although its fame had winged its way 


to Europe long before it arrived there in person. 


For this was Old Crow—the whiskey whose 
distinctive Kentucky goodness had brought world- 


wide recognition to itself and its distiller 


Col. 





ames Crow. As the New York Sun said, Septem- 
p 


ber 5, 1897: ‘*To him, more than to any other man, 


is due the international 
whiskey enjoys.” 


reputation that Kentucky 


That is why many a barrel of Old Crow was 
cradled in the hold of many a clipper ship bound 


for England and ‘“‘the European trade.” 


Today, as in the days of the great sailing ves- 


sels, this fine Kentucky bourbon enjoys the affection 


and esteem of critical drinkers everywhere. 


Those in the know ask for Old Crow. 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey - Bourbon or Rye - 100 Proof + Bottled in Bond 








Advertising 
Machine 






It Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 

men, in every line, are boosting 

sales in spite of conditions—with 
1¢messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 
SEND NAME We'llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 
4 making IDEAS for your business and com- 

plete, unique advertising plens, RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY, 
CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept.379-C, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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National Distillers Products Corporation « New York, N. Y. 





SPRINKLERS 
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| All FIRES Are Extinguishable—Gtose pro- 
| tection places “strictly preventable,” “partly 
| preventable” and “cause unknown” FIRES 
| all in one class... EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Where GLOBE Sprinklers are installed, 
the FIRE menace is eliminated. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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/ 
| FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET \| 














Dinance Week 


money that, in previous periods of p, 
perity, would have found its way into : 
vestment channels. 

Taxes paid by the higher inggg_plant 
groups show this contrast between |, pancing 
and the previous boom year, ‘929: Refat 

At $25,000 net, a man with q ygptte Pm 
and two children paid 3.4 pe» cent of tion fun 
net income for taxes in 1929, and }gsurces 
96.6 per cent left. Now, on the same \fytota! 
come, he would pay 21.9 per cent { Bond 
taxes, keeping only 78.1 per cent. 

At $50,000, a man paid 8.3 per @ 
of his net income for taxes in 1929.) 
1948, on the same income, he would Di 
33.2 per cent. 
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At $100,000, the tax in gg Pe 
amounted to 14.8 per cent of net incon: Other 
This year, it is 45.6 per cent. per cent 

At $500,000, taxes in 1929 took 2204 inst 
per cent of net income. Now they a importa) 

? Exact 


not ava 


Investing groups are small, and, ) 
nown 


71.7 per cent. 
concentrated in the higher income brad 


ets. This is shown by a recent sure smaller 
made for the Federal Reserve Board, Fs @™ 
In 1947, only 5,500,000 persons weg Private 
stockholders in corporations. This repre Tax | 
sented about one person out of every J nual tax 
in the country. for per’ 
In the low income groups, those und $5,000 , 
$3,000, fewer than 5 per cent of spending Ve ‘ 
units, generally family units, owned stodf hat the 
On the other hand, nearly half of types the 
spending units with $7,500 and over we funds, 
owners of stock. Durin 
This, again, suggests that business becam 
drawing on a rather narrow market { reduced 
individu: 


investment capital. 
Sources of capital raised by ne 
ness show the effect of this shift awa 
from the individual investor. 
In the three postwar years 1946-4 
corporations have required funds at 
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ds of if te of about $27,000,000,000 a year. 


"AY Into ts. money has been used largely for 
eT inoggeplant and equipment, inventories and fi- 
Ween ]gqqnancins of customers. rly 

929: Retained earnings and reserves are 
vith a ygiatte principal current source of corpora- 
cent of kygtion funds. In the first half of 1948, these 
), and haggsources Pro’ ided about two thirds of the 


total. . 
Bond issues account for 16.7 per cent 


this year, against 10.9 per cent in 1947 
and 3.7 per cent in 1946. 

Stocks, Common and preferred, are 
producing about 4 per cent this year, 
compared with 4.6 per cent in 1947 and 
4.9 per cent in 1946. 

Other sources account for about 13 
per cent. These include loans from banks 
jfand insurance companies, which are less 
,ipimportant in 1948 than in 1947 or 1946. 

Exact figures on sources of capital are 
not available for 1929. However, it is 
known that corporations raised a much 
maller proportion from their own earn- 
ings and a larger proportion from the 
sivate investment market. 

Tax cuts already made produce an- 
nual tax savings of about $1,300,000,000 
for persons with net incomes above 
$5,000 and about $575,000,000 for those 
F spendir above $25,000. There are some. signs 
ned stad that these savings already are acting to 
alf of dgcise the supply of individual investment 
funds. 

During the first quarter of 1948, when 
vusiness git became apparent that taxes would be 
narket fg duced on all incomes earned this vea, 
individual purchases of corporate bonds 

by bug totaled $500,000,000. This compares ¥ ith 
hift awa $100,000,000 in the first quarter of 1947. 
These figures were compiled by the Se- 

194649) Curities and Exchange Commission. 
nds at The individual investor, thus, 
shows some promise of regaining a little 
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/ | | FORGERIES ARE STILL 
INCREASING .... are hitting 


an all-time high . . . despite 
the combined efforts of law 


enforcement agencies, binks 
and business organizations to i 
halt them. Big payrolls, 
increased spending . . . bank 
? clearings more than twice pre- 
war ... these and related 
factors contribute to the ease - 
with which the modern forger 
does his fraudulent work. 


~ 


Sometimes the culprit is connected with a concern 
with which you do business, or he is a business as- 
sociate or employee. Again, he may be just an obser- 
vant “friend” who practices writing your firm’s or 






your own name, or raising figures on checks. Whoever 






he is, you can’t be too careful. 






However, experience repeatedly proves that the 






best safeguard against forgery loss is our Forgery 











Bond. 
Our agent or your own insurance broker will be 
pleased to submit details. Meanwhile, remember that | 






forgeries are increasing! 






AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America’ 


















100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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A good stock last year may be only a mediocre investment 
today. And vice versa. Change is the common denomi- 
nator of all markets. That’s why eternal vigilance is the 
price of investment success. It’s why we maintain a large 
Research Department with a full staff of trained analysts 
who weigh the comparative values of all kinds of security 


Why not let us help you keep abreast of the changing 
opportunities? Why not ask us for the facts you need 
about the securities you own or those you are thinking of 
buying? No charge, no obligation, of course. Just write to 

Department S-8 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Dictate while “on the move” 


AND RETURN 
toa 






Here’s dictation efficiency in a nutshell : ; . the 
SoundScriber Portable that records your reports, 
memos, instructions, letters, on the train, in your 
hotel room, 7 your automobile . . . or at home. 

Convert travel-time into profit-time by dictating 
while ‘‘on the move’... speed field work. . 
increase your calls. multiply profit opportunities, 
and keep work from piling up back at the office. 

And with SoundScriber you get exclusive 
DisCopying that makes “‘live-voice’’ copies of any- 
thing you may record. Use it for confidential inter- 
office or factory communications . . . it’s quick, 
accurate and automatic 

Send coupon, today, for information on Sound- 
Scriber . . . the completely self-contained dictation 
unit... anda handsome piece of business luggage. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. US-9, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send me information on Portables. 
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The Merrian-Webster 
Book of 


gives you essential facts about 


40,000 Noted Men and Women 


EBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY contains more than 
40,000 concise biographies, with pro- 
nunciation of names and all essential 
facts. Includes scientists, statesmen, ex- 
plorers, writers, painters, actors, radio 
Personalities, eminent figures from every 
other field. Valuable to writers, speakers, 
readers. Prepared by the famous Mer- 
Tiam-Webster editorial staff. 1,736 
pages, thumb index. $7.50. At your 
bookdealer or order from the publishers. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 

813 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Buy Give-a-Book Certificates at Your Bookseller 
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of his importance to business, especial}, 
as a bond buyer. Equity capital, throug) 
sales of stock, however, remains far sho; 
of business demands. 

Congress is being told that the 194 
tax cut has helped, but has not correct, 
this situation. The answer, according 
this view, is another substantial tax , 
for individuals. But that, just now, is 
in sight. 


CASH SURPLUS 
FOR TREASURY 


The U.S. Treasury is serving noti« 
now that debt reduction must stop | 
want of extra money. Treasury Secretar 
John W. Snyder expects the debt to sty 
at about $253,000,000,000 during tly 
remainder of this fiscal year, which end 
June 30, 1949. 

He blames the interruption of the debt. 
retirement program on the tax cut that 
Congress voted last April. President Tw. 
man’s latest budget estimates forecast 
that the Government will wind up thi 
fiscal year with a budget deficit of about 
$1,500,000,000. 

On the face of it, this situation woul! 
indicate that the United States Gover 
ment will be spending more money tha 
it collects during this fiscal year, thu 
feeding the stream of total spending 
Actually, these figures tell only a pa’ 
of the story. 

The rest of the story is that 1 
actual cash dollars, as distinguished fro 
the bookkeeping figures shown in th 
official budget, the Government is e:- 
pected to collect more money than it 
spends during this fiscal year, The book. 
keeping budget includes some expenti- 
tures that will not be paid out in cash 
during the year. 

The cash budget, thus, shows a 
brighter picture. On a cash basis, the 
Government is expected to collect 
$1,374,000,000 more than it spends. 

Savings-bond sales are expected (0 
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exceed redemptions by about $1,296; 
000,000. 

Cash balance of the Treasury can be 
drawn down, according to official est 
mates, by $1,424,000,000. 

The Treasury, thus, is in better posi 
tion than the bare figures on the debi 
and budget indicate. It is to have moe 
than $4,000,000,000 that it can use td 
retire marketable debt, largely debt held 
by the banking system, even though the 
total debt may not be reduced. Retite 
ment of marketable debt will be offs! 
by increases on the nonmarketable side 
~savings bonds and securities held |) 
Government trust funds, At the same 
time, the Treasury will be in position " 
make a $2,670,000,000 net withdraw: 
from the spending stream. 
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i al >> Marshall Plan, rounding off its first six months, appears to be producing 
stop | approximately as much uproar as recovery among the nations of Western Europe. 
$7548 Day-by-day impression is one of conflict, delay, bickering, confusion. Eu- 
ing tlhe ropean harmony, early hopes of mutual aid, are all but lost in the excitement. 

ch ends Compromises among conflicting nations, official statements may clear the air 

he debt. temporarily, but not permanently. Whole situation needs the light of day. 

cut that U.S., in theory keeping hands off, as referee, is in up to its neck. So 
pans are Britain, Belgium, Greece, Turkey. So, particularly, is Western Germany. 
up this | 








of about >> To give you an idea of what's going on, maybe penetrate the fog a little: ' 
sill One big problem is to get Europeans to help each other, go in for new ways 
Gover of mutual aid. From the first, this has been basic in the Marshall Plan. 

ey tha Other big problem is to make nations of Western Europe accept responsibility 





ar, thus 
wi for dividing up European Recovery Program billions, let U.S. duck out from under. 


a pai It is getting these problems solved that accounts for current confusion. 
‘ied Mutual aid, it is agreed, first of all means this: Normal flow of trade 
ed fron inside Western Europe, use of Western Europe's own reSources to the utmost. 





mh 


eee Way to achieve this, it's also agreed, is to make credit and currencies 

than i available to those nations that need it--but European credit and currencies, 

1 book- rather than dollars. Idea is to revive Europe, not extend domain of dollar. 

pp Method in practice is this: Nations like Britain and Belgium, whose trad- 
ing position gives them a net credit in Western Europe, are to turn over to a 


common fund enough of their own currencies to equal net credit. Debtor nations, 








hows a 
sis, the 














collect like France, can then pay for exports from European creditors. In turn, credi- 
ads. tors get equivalent grant in dollars from Economic Co-operation Administration. 
-— So it's all to come out even. Pressure on U.S. is eased, Europe helps self. 

; That is the theory. It is the practice that is now so painful. / 
7 can de 
it >> In practice, in nailing down mutual-aid scheme, in dividing ERP dollars: | 
er posi Creditor nations are having to be pushed into the plan by the U.S. 
sips All but Germans think Western Germany is getting too big a share of ERP 
. use to dollars, resent U.S. intervention on behalf of ex-enemy over ex-ally. 
wy Then, more specifically, you find difficulties of this sort: | 
gs Turks talk in terms of $100,000,000 a year, as grant, ask for nearly half 
ye offset of all U.S. exports of farm machinery. Greeks also have been talking pretty big. 
seh Belgians, due for $250,000,000 from ECA, resist putting four fifths of 
1e salle this into credit pool. They warn this equals 4% per cent of national income, 11 
ses per cent of current note issue. Effect, they fear, will be inflationary. 

(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


British, asked to subscribe $220,000,000 in sterling to the credit pool, or 
about one third of the total pool, argue this makes nonsense of their export 


program, forces them to divert exports from creditors to their European debtors, 


>> But the big argument, the really big noise, concerns Western Germany. 

German request is for at least $465,000,000 in Marshall Plan dollars. 
Paris committee's offer of $364,000,000 is scorned as totally inadequate. 

More important, German spokesmen deny that Bizonia can grant export cred- 
its, insist on payment for exports in dollars, not marks, demand higher imports 
of iron ore than Paris group approves, hold back on mutual-aid plan. 

What complicates matters is that the U.S., after urging Europeans to agree 
among themselves on division of ERP dollars, and on mutual aid, has stepped in 
itself as spokesman for Western Germany. So U.S. is both referee and player. 

And, rubbing salt in the wound, the U.S. spokesman for West Germany's two 
zones, British and American, seems to be ignoring British opposition completely, 

It is quite a dose for America's allies to swallow. 

More for Germany, of course, means less for the rest of Western Europe. 

Compromise of some sort is indicated, on German issues, on division of ERP 
dollars, on the credit pool. U.S., in command of the dollars, leading the fight 
against Soviet penetration, is in position to force something through. 

Making compulsory compromise stick, however, may be another story. 























>> Troubles of U.S. in Europe are matched, maybe exceeded, in the Far East. 
Vision of Japan as workshop of Asia is not materializing just yet. 
After three years of U.S. occupation, this is the situation: 
Industrial production is less than 40 per cent of 1930-34 level. 
Foreign trade is under 20 per cent of prewar volume, and U.S. foots bill 
for that, providing 90 per cent of Japan's imports. Exports are a trickle. 
Inflation is in high gear. Money in circulation, 16,000,000,000 yen in 
1946, has ballooned skyward, up 15 times, now totals 240,000,000,000 yen. 











>> Diagnosis of Japan's difficulties can be summed up about like this: 
Physical damage left by war has not been repaired. It hampers production. 
Trade disruption can't be healed until China and Southeast Asia are once 








more in a position to swap their raw materials for Japan's finished goods. 

Weak governments prefer to let Supreme Commander Douglas MacArthur carry 
the burden. They talk big, dream dreams, but complain of U.S. occupation costs, 
give only lip service to budgets, economic controls urged by U.S. advisers. 





>> Path to recovery is to be smoothed by new policies, new developments. 

Reparations, cut to the bone, are to be very little drag on recovery. 

Foreign investment is to be encouraged to rebuild Japanese industry. 

Trade is broadening out. Dollar restrictions are being eased, permitting 
Japan to trade with sterling area, experiment with barter deals. Bilateral pacts 
already promise increased raw-material imports, more customers for Japanese tex- 
tiles. A sharp increase in foreign trade is thus to be expected this year. 

Further progress depends in large part on what happens in China. If cur- 
rency reform actually takes hold, if Chiang Kai-shek continues energetic en- 
forcement of drastic laws, jailing rich offenders as well as poor, trade between 
China and. Japan may revive. It's a slim hope, for near future, but one to watch. 
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Life Around the World 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


German wail of ‘I never was a Nazi’ 


giving way to scorn of alien democracy 


MUNICH 
ERMANS ARE TALKING now about the 
G renazification of Germany. 

This trend shows up especially in 
Bavaria, and particularly in Munich 
where Adolf Hitler got his start in poli- 
tics. Polls indicate that about 50 per cent 
of Germans in the U.S. zone would like 
to see a nationalist government restored. 

It seems to be reflection of a feeling for 
independence that gives Germans the 
courage to talk back to those who want 
to bring in an unwelcome and strange 
democracy. 

About two years ago, the favorite 
\unich story was that Adolf Hitler was 
found dead in the streets, his hand 
cdenching a small piece of paper on 
which was written: 

“I NEVER was a Nazi.” 

That was the vogue at the height of the 
U.S. denazification process. Things are 
diferent now, with Germans running the 
denazification program and very often 
being critical of its effect. 

A large part of the population never 
wanted denazification carried out thor- 
oughly. It would, they said, injure too 
many people without any political con- 
victions who had joined the Nazi party 
only to keep their jobs. 

Be that as it may, the denazification 
process is pretty well completed, and 
results are beginning to show in the 
return of Nazis to their old jobs. 

An anti-Nazi, partly Jewish police chief 
of one small town was dismissed recently. 
The former chief, a Nazi now denazified, 
got back the job. Military Government 
found out about it and the chief was 


teremoved. But instances of former 
Nazis in their former positions are 
growing. 


At least one mayor, that had been 
ousted as a Nazi, has been re-elected 
after denazification. 

“There is a steady stream of former 
Nazis who have served their jail sen- 
ences or paid fines showing up now to 
isk for their old jobs,” a U.S. Military 
Government official told me. “That means 
the non-Nazi, or the anti-Nazi, frequently 
loses his job. 

‘Statistics are hard to get. It’s mostly 
happenstance when we chance upon such 
Cases,” 

I know of one lawyer who never 
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bothered to go through the denazification 
process. 

“Why should I?” he said a couple of 
years ago. “I was and am a Nazi. This 
denazification bosh won’t last anyway. 
I’m comfortable now. I'll be back at work 
one day, if I want, and without any de- 
nazification court decision to make it 
possible.” T. F. H. 


Ever try a hay bath 
for run-down feeling? 





7 
1 
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FIE, ITALY 
ERE IS THE TOWN where the hay 
bathers come to cure that run-down 
feeling. Doctors in this part of the Italian 
Tyrol decided a hundred years ago that 
the hay hereabouts has therapeutic qual- 
ities. Ever since, the place has done a 
land-office business. 

Now it is called “hay therapy,” and 
tourists come from all parts of Europe to 
take the cure in this little village near the 
Austrian frontier. There is a regular estab- 
lishment that caters to the hay bathers. 
The owner, a Mr. Kompatscher, has just 
renovated the place for a big season. 

Hay bathers come here to treat rheu- 
matism, lumbago, sciatica, obesity, thin- 
ness, nervousness or a general run-down 





condition. And most of them refuse to 
consider any other treatment. 

The procedure for hay bathing is 
quite simple. The patient disrobes in a 
little room, wraps himself in a bath 
towel and enters the hay room. He digs 
a hole in the hay deep enough to cov- 
er himself completely, wraps the towel 
about his neck and the treatment is 
under way. 

Soon the bather begins to feel the heat 
and starts perspiring. He stays in the hay 
anywhere from 15 to 30 minutes, some- 
times sipping a little wine. 

After the hay bath, the patient then 
stays in bed for two hours, bundled in 
blankets, then ends the treatment with 
a shower. 

The whole cure usually lasts one or two 
weeks. But some patients stay on for 
much longer periods. 

Some of the doctors are constantly 
cautioning visitors to take it easy, shaking 
their heads about the powerful effects 
of the hay. Their most frequent story is 
about a group of students who made bets 
as to who could stay in the hay the 
longest. The winner was dragged out 
after an hour and a half and given arti- 
ficial respiration. 

Local experts say the hay’s beneficial 
qualities come from the essences con- 
tained in it, such as arnica, rue and 
carnation. Other people, of course, think 
the whole thing is nonsense. 

But hay bathers keep coming back. 
And they say they feel refreshed—in fact, 
in much better health—after they take the 
treatment. J. W. M. 


British office girls 
must watch pennies 


LONDON 

AKING HER WEEKLY SALARY go far 

M enough is becoming more and more 

of a problem for the woman office worker 
in Britain. 

Since the end of the war, salaries in 
some jobs are almost double, but living 
costs have risen so rapidly that little is 
left for savings. 

A copying typist may still earn as little 
as the equivalent of $18 a week. 

A shorthand typist gets $26 a week 
and upwards. First-class secretaries come 
higher. 

Life in the auxiliary military services 
during the war widened the outlook of 
many career girls and encouraged them 
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fully Adjustable 


to Your Own Comtort! 






Sit in Harter’s new executive posture chair and 
know what comfort means! Simple hand-wheel 
controls enable you to adjust this chair to a 
perfect and personal fit. Curved back-rest pro- 
vides correct postural support for all-day com- 
fort. Deep cushions of resilient foam rubber. 
Luxurious mohair fabric upholstery. Tilt action 
of seat and back perfectly synchronized. Many 
other quality features. Try this superbly com- 
fortable posture chair at your Harter dealer’s. 


GO RARTER 


POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS 


FREE! Write for illustrated booklet,’ Posture Seating Makes 
Sense. ‘Harter Corporation, 409 Prairie Ave.,Sturgis, Mich. 





ROTATING- 
PATTING 
MOVEMENTS 
THAT 
SOOTHE AND 
STIMULATE 


by Massaging 
With 


STIM-U-LAX JUNIOR 


Intensify the soothing, relaxing touch of your hand 
with OSTER STIM.U.LAX Junior. An OSTER acts 
as part of your hand. Motor is suspended between 
eccentric bearing and spring. This construction de- 
livers mildly soothing or ecply penetrating rotat- 
ing-patting movements controllable by the pressure 
of your fingers. Only an OSTER can do this! 
That's why an OSTER is MORE relaxing to the 
nerves, toning to the muscles, stimulating to the 
circulation. 

Enjoy healthful massage every day! 

Write for FREE Massage Manual. 


MAIL COUPON 






ae 
i John Oster Mfg, Co., Dept 19-1, Racine, Wis. i 














: Please send free Massage Manual a 
r RIND iain Skip wiy'Svlnin'v'ds 5.05 0400/50 90055519 0.0-w a's k 
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toward independence. There are now 
about a million single women employed 
in offices. One in every four of these 
works in a Government department. 
Their experience shows what is typical 
for women office workers here: 

In the case of an invoice typist earning 
$22 a week: About $3 a week goes for 
taxes, social security and union dues. 
Lodging and breakfast in a dormitory 
is about $8 a week. Cigarettes, lunches 
and bus or subway fare add up to $5 a 
week. 

A girl frequently budgets $1 a week 
for entertainment and week-end outings. 





Neighborhood movies are up to 65 cents 
a seat where they were 30 cents before 
the war. Dance tickets are $1, twice what 
they were in prewar days. Career girls, 
more than ever, divide entertainment 
expenses with men escorts. 

Clothes, stockings and shoes are a 
necessity for which at least $2.50 a week 
is set aside. Make-up, powder, soap and 
similar items take another dollar. A good 
many office workers budget $1 a week 
toward an annual vacation. 

At those rates of living, a girl making 
$22 a week may have less than half a 
dollar left over for savings. 

By 17 out of 20 girls questioned in a 
recent survey, however, inquirers were 
told: “There seems to be a shortage of 
men. And what’s the use of marriage 
when the housing shortage prevents 
making a home?” C. 1.x. 


U.N. starts building 
its ‘Peace Workshop’ 


LAKE SUCCESS, N.Y. 

TEAM SHOVELS ARE STARTING at last to 
S excavate for the United Nations’ per- 
manent headquarters in Manhattan. This 
assures that the organization, now housed 
in a reconverted factory, will have a home 
of its own for the meeting of the General 
Assembly in 1951. The Secretariat hopes 







to move into new offices a year earlie 
Now that the United States has agreed, 
advance the funds, contracts are bgiy 
let for three buildings: the Secretaris 
Building, the Conference Area, and the i 
General Assembly Building. : 

These international structures wil }, 
nothing like any government buildings , 


the past. The League of Nations yy» Pu 
housed in an imposing “Palace” ; Mu 
Geneva, designed after the historic, 5 
architecture of Europe. The Unite Mu 
Nations in New York will be housed j “sev 

















a modern skyscraper. 

The design for the new headquarte, 
was the unanimous selection of oy. 
standing architects from Australia, Be. 
gium, Brazil, Canada, China, Frang 
Sweden, Russia, England and Uruguay 
with special consultants from Czech. 
slovakia, France, Greece, Poland, Russiz 
the United States and Yugoslavia. 

The Secretariat Building, to house be. 
tween 3,000 and 5,000 persons, wil 
dominate the site. It will be 39 storie 
Original plans called for 41 stories, bu 
in order to save costs it was agreed ti 
lop off two stories, reduce ceilings, mov 
desks closer together and get the who 
thing into a little less space. The built. 
ing can be increased in size later }y 
adding a wing on the south. 

The tall Secretariat Building is de 
signed to withstand a wind pressure of 
80 miles an hour. It is planned so that 
its broad sides will have the longes 
exposure to the morning and afternoon 
sun. Through traffic on First Avenue t 
the west will be run through a tunnd 
bordering the site. Traffic on Roosevel 
Drive will be covered over by a plan 
reaching the water’s edge of the East 
River. The city of New York is spending 
over $13,000,000 on abutting improve- 
ments. The United Nations is spending 
$65,000,000 on its structures, 

Excavations are now being made for 
basements in which parking space willh 
provided for 1,500 automobiles. Th 
Conference Area attached to the Seat 
tariat Building will provide 18 conference 
rooms in addition to three chambers for 
the Economic and Social Council, the 
Security Council and the Trusteeship 
Council. These three chambers will be 
equipped to seat between 600 and 80) 
spectators each, along with the press. 

A present structure on the site, built 
for the New York Housing Administ 
tion and now being utilized by the United 
Nations, will be remodeled into a U. N. 
library. 

The mall or plaza will be dominated by 
the massive General Assembly Building 
which itself will be attached to the 
Conference Area. The Assembly Building 
will be provided with an_ auditorium 
larger than any legislative chamber in the 
world. In seating accommodations, it wil 
equal the largest cathedrals. 

All proceedings in the auditorium wil 
be broadcast by radio and television 
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+ earlier ference rooms in the building, ° 7 
greed | At present the United Nations has 58 
© dein | members. Each is allowed five delegates 
Cretariy S and five alternates to the General As- 
and the Tl sembly. The auditorium will be big 

: enough to accommodate 70 members. 
Will by qroP . In addition, seating will be provided for 
dings wt —" sh, Te8 the press and the public. In all, more 
nS Wa oa e | nil ra than 3,000 persons will be able to attend 
ace i ae aor -. Assembly sessions. Two walls of the 
storie e _ a 8C" ., cled “at Assembly hall will be strung with glass- 
United nin ie as enclosed booths for interpreters who will 
used j : e ont one provide instantaneous interpretation of 
i é all speeches. Another wall will be 
quarter y, it you ‘ occupied by the podium and the fourth 
of Out y ae te | will be a gallery for the press and the 
lia, Bue _ | public. The auditorium ceiling will be 
France . | 80 feet high. 
Tuguaye S | The walls of the buildings will be 
Czecho, | severely functional in design, constructed 
, Russia . | of marble and granite. They will contain 
' large areas of windows, but, for the most 
Ouse le. / | part, the windows will be used only for 
ns, wil £8 r. light, since the buildings will be air- 
| Storie . ot | conditioned. The most modern commu- 
ries, but % | nication systems, including radio and 
zreed ti om = "9 television, will be provided. All offices 
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1ade for 


will be ee, See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
as, The Wh hppa no property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
e Seat | E ae ee ee a is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
aferdal \) ee | o create a orkshop for Peace” rather ing dividends to policyholders. 
bers ie | ke | than a “Peace Palace. 
rcil, the WN) ER oF | These new structures will leave un- 
steeship | housed many important subsidiary func- 
will be Hi | tions of the United Nations. The Peace Write for AMICO'S 
| Palace at Geneva will continue to be used va-uable new booklet, 
and 800 a whieidiass conter ——, “29 Gaps in Your 
i | | as a subsidiary conference site. The | Bridge to Security,” 
te. bail a i United Nations Economic and Social | today. It may save you 
: 7 ° : t 

niniiile LS Council probably will continue to occupy | ”?" 
, United d — : the quarters it now. has in Paris. The 
a UN iE === World Food Organization, the World AMERICAN MororisTs INSURANCE COMPANY 
a Us» Pe p ; l 4760 Sheridan Road H 
Health Organization, the Internationa Chicago 40, Illinois 
d by Monetary Fund and the World Bank will Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps | 
rated Dy ; = aS in Your Bridge to Security.” 
uilding a have to get along in borrowed quarters 
to thei! 4 | in Washington. The diplomatic delegates 
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er 1n |"nerforms perfectly for years without any servicing attention. ° 
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Complete <otslon sent upon eave eet | tariat Building may be erected in the 

ium wil Sees | north quadrangle of the site to provide a 
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Wallace Party’s Campaign Wealth...Recovery Lag 
In Germany...Shake-Up of Federal Reserve Board? 


Chairman Howard McGrath of the 
Democratic National Committee is 
angry at “Dixiecrats” chiefly because 
of the South’s failure to contribute to 
the Democratic Party’s campaign 
chest. It was not until fund raisers 
tried and failed to get campaign 
money that the National Committee 
read Dixiecrats out of the party. 


x * xk 


Senators Vandenberg and Taft, the 
principal Republican leaders of Con- 
gress, are not likely to be used much 
as speakers in the coming election 
campaign. Governor Dewey’s plans 
call for using Senator Vandenberg 
only if the Democrats bring foreign 
policy into the campaign. Senator 
Taft will be called upon only if Demo- 
cratic attacks on the record of Con- 
Sress get too hot. 


xk * 


Senator Taft is said to be planning 
to use his Senate seniority to get him 
a place on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. There will be two 
Republican vacancies on that com- 
mittee at the next session. Senator 
Taft’s views on foreign policy do not 
always jibe with those of Senator 
Vandenberg or Governor Dewey. 


xk * 


Thomas Dewey, if elected President, 
can use former President Hoover’s re- 
organization program to_ replace 
Democrats with Republicans on the 
federal pay roll. Wholesale _reor- 
ganization of departments and bu- 
reaus will provide an opportunity to 
side-step Civil Service regulations in 
filling jobs. 


xk * 


Federal Reserve Board is likely to be 
extensively overhauled if Mr. Dewey 
takes over the Administration. Board 
members are supposed to be ap- 
pointed for fixed terms of 14 years 
and to be altogether free of partisan 
politics. But Mr. Dewey is being told 
that the banking system needs some 
Governors with different viewpoints, 
and that a way should be found to re- 
place most of the present Board. 
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Henry Wallace and his Progressive 
Party have more campaign funds than 
the Democrats. Mr. Wallace gets most 
of his money by collecting admission 
fees for his rallies. Now the Progres- 
sives can buy more radio time than 
the Democrats. 


x  *& 


Democrats are charging that Repub- 
licans in many States are signing peti- 
tions to put the Wallace party on the 
ballot, thereby aiding a split in the 
Democratic vote. In Missouri, an in- 
vestigation is being launched. Mis- 
souri Democrats say that voters in 
Republican primaries have signed 
Wallace petitions. If the claim is sub- 
stantiated, the signatures will be in- 
validated under Missouri laws. 


2 ee Se 


Volume of wheat exports is not likely 
to make a bit of difference in the do- 
mestic price of wheat next year. Do- 
mestic supply promises to be large 
enough to keep wheat prices down 
near support levels no matter how 
large the exports. So analysts con- 
clude that the argument about export 
policy between Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer and Agriculture Sec- 
retary Charles Brannan must be a 
dispute over politics, not economics. 


xk * 


Dan Tobin, long-time leader of the 
AFL Teamsters’ Union, appears to be 
losing control of his union and, as a 
result, his influence in union politics. 
The late President Roosevelt opened 
his 1944 campaign with an address 
to the Teamsters. This year, Mr. 
Tobin is unable to swing his Team- 
sters to the Democratic ticket. Dave 
Beck, Seattle labor leader and Mr. 
Tobin’s rival, is a Republican. 


xk * 


John L. Lewis’s retirement as active 
head of the United Mine Workers 
would greatly surprise his friends in 
the union. Rumors that Mr. Lewis 
plans to retire have been circulating 
in Washington, but none of Mr. 
Lewis’s friends expect him to relin- 
quish control of the union. 


Dwight Griswold, former Neb 

Governor, who set up the Uni 
States aid program for Greece, g 
pects to get an important post jg 
Dewey Administration. Dewey , 
visers are considering Mr. Griswo 
for either a Cabinet post or an oy 
seas assignment. 


xk & 


Insiders in the British Foreign Off 
refuse to believe that Andrei Zhdang 
Premier Stalin’s heir apparent, q 
a natural death. They prefer to 

lieve that rivalry inside the Kremf 
contributed more to his death th 
illness. Mr. Zhdanov was responsifj 
for the Cominform policy that bag 
fired in Yugoslavia. 


kK *& * 


The new state of Israel is toying wi 
the idea of appealing to both Soy 
Russia and the United States for aj 
Leaders want dollars from the U, 
and are eager to get grain 
Russia. They are hesitating in 
proaching Russia, however, for 
of conditions that Moscow may ij 
pose. 


x kk 


Joint defense plans by the five gor 
ernments of Europe’s Western uni 
have progressed to the point wheree 
perts are working on _ blueprinh 
Nothing is being said publicly, t 
agreements on a program of comm 
defense are near. 


x + ¥ 


Portugal, through Premier Anto 
Salazar, is doing a bit of quiet lob} 
ing in favor of bringing Franco § 
into the MarshallPlan. Dr. Salazat 
making overtures to France and ff 
United States, and is moving @ 
from his old ally, Britain. 


kkk 


Germany’s economic recovery is | 
ging far behind the estimates oft 
perts. The experts calculated ti 
German exports would reach 9/%% 
000,000 during the first year of ti 
Marshall Plan. Now estimates 4 
scaled down to $400,000,000. 
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